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Watteau Wrapper.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue wrapper, which is in close-fitting princesse 
shape, is made of pale blue cashmere. The back 
is furnished with a broad Watteau fold, which 
expands into a long full train. The front of the 
skirt is covered from the waist to the hem with 
gradually widening cream lace ruffles, simulating 
a petticoat. Lace jabots, which extend from the | 
throat to the hem, slanting outward from the 
waist, cover the ends of the ruffles. Long-looped 
satin ribbon bows are at the throat and waist 
and on the elbow sleeves. 





A VISIT TO THE STUDIO OF 
GUSTAVE DORE. 





ie was on one of the most beautiful days of this 
exceptionally lovely spring that I set out to pay 
a visit to the studio of Gus- 
tave Doré. “Will he be at 
home?” I queried of the 
friend who accompanied me, 
looking up, as I spoke, into 
the blue depths of the cloud- 
less sky. ‘Have you known 
Doré all these years, and yet 
know him so little as to fan- 
cy he will be tempted abroad 
from his work by any com. 
bination of balmy breezes 
and sunny skies?” was the 
answer. And Doré was at 
home, and with a smile of 
recognition the concierge 
ushered us across the thresh- 
old, and we found ourselves 
in the painter’s studio, which 
is one of the largest in all 
Paris. “My studio is not 
worth looking at,” said Bau- 
dry to me, with a sinile, the 
other day, when I called 
upon him to see the ceiling 
he is now at work upon for 
Mr. William K. Vanderbilt ; 
“it is not one of the sensa- 
tional studios of Paris.” 
Neither is that in which we 
found ourselves. No wealth 
of picturesque bric-d-brac, 
no arms and armor, tapes- 
try hangings, Turkish rugs, 
or antique carved furniture, 
met theeye. The vast apart- 
ment, lighted from the roof, 
was adorned only by a host 
of pictures and a throng of 
statues. The plaster origi- 
nals of “ Genius stifled with 
Palms,” of the lovely figure 
of “La Danse,” modelled 
for the opera-house at Monte 
Carlo, and of the gasalier 
representing “ Night,” stood 
at one side, and near them 
was placed a reduction of 
the artist’s masterpiece in 
sculpture, his group of “Fate 
and Love.” 

The centre of the room 
was oceupied by a huge ta- 
ble, on which was arranged 
in regular order a veritable 
army of brushes of all di- 
mensions, from the finest of 
camel’s-hair pencils up toa 
big overgrown mushroom- 
shaped thing that looked 
like a Brobdingnagian shav- 
ing-brush. A movable plat- 
form, ada ted to be raised 
or lowered at will, and on 
which Doré stands when 
painting one of the gigantic 
pictures wherein his fertile 
fancy delights, had been 
wheeled into one corner, not 
being in immediate use. 
About one-quarter of the 
great studio has been rough- 
ly partitioned off to be used 
for an atelier of sculpture, 
and it was from this apart- 
ment that the artist emerged 
to greet us. 

do not think that Doré 
has ever recovered from the 





shock he sustained in losing his mother, which 
he did about a year ago. He was passionately 
devoted to her, and it was said that the reason 
he had néver married was his unwillingness to 
bring any other woman to share the dominion of 
his home. He has lost a good deal of the bright 
boyishness of expression that used to character- 
ize him, for, strange to say, the illustrator of the 
“Inferno” had the sunniest and most youthful 
face imaginabie, and there are lines of gray now 
visible in his thick dark hair. But his cheek 
keeps its fresh coloring, and his manners have lost 
nothing of their genial and straightforward sim- 
plicity. He welcomed us warmly, and introduced 
us at once into that inner sanctuary, wherein he 
had been at work on the monument to the elder 
Dumas, which is to be erected on the Place Male- 
sherbes, just a stone’s-throw from the abode of 
the novelist’s illustrious son. It is to consist of 
a bronze seated statue of Dumas, placed upon a 


lofty pedestal of white marble. The lower half 
of this pedestal projects like a step, and on it is 
to be placed a group of life-sized figures, also in 
bronze. The central figure is a young girl read- 
ing aloud to her lover, who sits beside her, from 
a volume of the works of Dumas, while on the 
other side a working-man drops his hammer and 
leans forward eagerly to hearken to the tale. A 
series of bass-reliefs in bronze, representing the 
principal scenes in the works of the bewitching 
novelist, is to surround the upper part of the 
pedestal. The clay models for the group are 
nearly completed, and are very striking and ex- 
pressive, especially the head of the working-man 
who forgets his toil beneath the story-teller’s 
magic. 

Doré has just completed for transmission to 





London a vast and complicated composition, 
which he has christened the “ Vale of Tears,” but 
| which I should rather have named, I think, “ Christ 
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the Consoler.” It is an illustration of the words, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
laden, and I will give you rest.” On a lofty emi- 
nence stands our Saviour, bearing His cross, to 
which He points with His disengaged and uplifted 
hand, His figure illumined with a ray of vivid sun- 
shine. Around the base of the hill winds the 
long procession of the sorrowful and suffering of 
the earth, all with wistful gaze fixed upon the 
Consoler. The monarch lifts from his ag 
his galling diadem; the poet, crowned with lau 
rels, strives to hide the bleeding wound in his 
breast beneath a laurel branch ; the martyrs walk 
unhesitatingly along a path of fire on their up- 
ward way toward the Lord; the mother kisses 
her dying daughter, her glance fixed upon the 
Redeemer ; and, most pathetic of all, in one cot 
ner of the composition, a baby orphan kneels be- 
side the corpse of its dead mothe r, Stret« hing out 
its little arms toward the Saviour. It is a 
derful composition, full 
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' of imaginative originality. 
It is destined for the Bond 
Street Gallery, to which it 
will doubtless attract a 
throng of admiring specta- 
tors. The picture that re- 
port has said was destined 
for this season’s Salon was 
hanging near this vast work. 
It represents a monk play- 
ing on the organ, while in 
the pale moon that 
stream through the window 
at his side there appears to 
him the phantom of the 
woman that he once loved. 
Below, in the dim aisles of 
the church, shine the ta- 
pers borne by the officiating 


rays 


priests. This work is not 
destined for the Salon. 
“ The erities would not com 
pre hend it,” said Doré. “I 
shall exhibit this year two 
landseapes only.” I asked 
him how his illustrations to 
Shakspeare were progress- 
ing. = Ah,” he answe red, 
with a smile, “I have too 
many other things on hand 
to work much at them. I 


must give up painting and 
sculpture for a year, and 
devote myself solely to those 
illustrations. There will be 
some three or four hundred 
of them in all—a true Shak- 
speare gallery—for since I 
no longer draw on the wood, 


the originals will form an 
interesting collection after 
their reproduction. Some 
of them will be in water- 
color and others in pencil, 
according to the subjects. 


Just now I have an order for 
a set of illustrations to Poe’s 
*Raven.’” “ Victor Hugo,” 
I remarked, “is another au- 
thor whos« I should 
think you would delight in 
illustrating.” ‘ No,” he re- 
sponded, quick kly; “ Victor 
Hugo is a painter in words; 
he constructs his own illus- 
trations ; 
for an artist’s imagination, 
I treated a subject from his 
Notre Dame— La Cour des 
Miracles’—this vear for the 
Water-color Exhibition, but 
I would undertake to 
illustrate as a 
whole.” 

He then brought forward 
a charming water-color that 
he had just completed, 
represt nting the “ Angel 
of Christmas.” The scene 
the snow-covered 
roofs of an old German city 
beneath the rays of a full 
moon, the “ red-litten win- 
dows” below telling of gay- 
ety and festivity. On the 
verge of a tall chimney is 
seated the Christmas fairy, 
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dropping toys down the chimney, with an arch 
smile as though delighting in the future — 
of the little children, Then Doré showed us 
little group that he has just completed in chaste. 
Though it is of small size, it is replete with the 
grim humor that is one of the most striking char- 
acteristics of the artist’s fertile and many-sided 
talent. It represents a dead knight completely 
ineased in armor from head to foot. Around 
him and on him are perched a flock of crows, 
eager for a meal, yet unable to pierce the shell 
of steel that incloses this tempting supply of pro- 
visions, One venturesome bird pokes with his 
beak at one of the joints in the breastplate, but 
all in vain, while another sits on the helmeted 
head in an attitude of mute despair, Doré has 
christened this clever yet grewsome little work 
“The Tortures of Tantalus.” 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLU MES S OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, and HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 





Messrs. Harper & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
Harrer’s Werexty, Harprer’s Bazar, and 
ITARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
WeekKLy and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLusrrarep WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 132, published May 9, contains an unusual 
number of interesting and brilliantly executed il- 
lustrations. Among the artists that have enriched 
it by their labors are Mk. W. A, RoGcens, Mr. J. 
O. Davinson, and Mr. THoMAS N AST, The 
My st contributes a striking front page, twlustrating 

Chapter VI. of the ses tal story, “ Mr. Siubbs’s 
Brother” ; the second a broken page, delicately 
engraved on wood, depicting scenes in MR. JAMES 
Payn’s story of shipwreck, entitled“ The Loss of 
the ‘ Halsewell’” ; Mr. Nast lends a touch of hu- 
mor in“ Moving Day,” showing a young hero 
encumbered by the treasures which he must remove 
to a new abode. 

This number also contains the first part of an 
entertaining story by Mus. JOHN L ILLIE, entitled 
“ False Colors,” and tllustrated ; “ The Speckled 
Jig,” a short story by Mr. W. O. Sropparn, é/- 
lustrated ; “ How Felly-Fish Live and Move,” 
with five illustrationby Miss SAKAM Coover; 
and an interesting article on fencing, entitled “4 
Princely Art,” by SHERWOOD RySsE, #lustrated. 


CHARLES READE’S ‘‘ MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


There has been small POT on the part of a 
large class of readers with CHARLES READE’S fro- 
tracted silence ; but he is abroad once more, in full 
health, sturdy and disputations, and, as ever, most 
entertaining, Tis plea for LAMSON, while tt did 
not avail to save that unfor ‘tunate wretch from the 
hangman, was a most ingenious and shrewd piece 
of argument, and from a legal point of view most 
dit erting , His“ Multum in Parvo, A Series of 

Good Stories with no Waste of Words,” a highly 
characteristic title, was begun in HARVER’s 
WEEKLY for May 13 with the “ History of an 
Acre,” and a very interesting and fascinating 
piece of history it will be found to be. 


Cae Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of INFANTS’ 
CLOTHING, Cloaks, Caps, Nobles, Slips, Petti- 
coats, Blankets, Lingerie, etc.; Infants’ Baskets 
and Cribs; Lirvi® Girws’ Dresses; LaptEs’ 
STREET AND House Dresses ; Wrappers, Mun- 
tles, Caps, Fancy Articles, etc., etc.; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 


THE "AIRY ST OR A 


HO can write a fairy story in these 

prosaic days that shall satisfy us like 
those of our childhood? It would seem as 
if the quarry had been exhausted, the last 
gem exhumed from the mine; that the art 
of writing these pleasant fables is a lost art, 
which no advertising and no rewards can 
recover. Or maybe it is ourselves who are 
at fault. But what a world it was into 
which they introduced our young minds! 
what strange beings we encountered there! 
what transformations! How the humdrum 
affairs of life became touched with the fai- 
ry’s wand, and transmuted into the wonder- 
ful! What a reality was Cinderella’s god- 
mother to us, and how she taught us to re- 
gard every fantastic old creature that cross- 
ed our path with respect adulterated with 
awe, lest she too should turn out a god- 
mother with a potent wand! Even the 
wicked step-sisters shared our esteem, for 








though they were not the rose, they dwelt 
with her. Surprises lay in wait for us at 
every page, and showed us a Jand where 
school never kept, where there were no 
hard lessons, where every day was a holi- 
day. They stimulated the young imagi- 
nation, which, too immature to digest the 
“fairy tales of science,” was yet alive to 
impressions of poetry and pathos, as the 
untutored mind of the savage “saw God in 
the whirlwind, heard Him in the blast,” but 
had no power to measure the speed or cal- 
culate the cause of either. They added a 
charm to the commonplace world: a toad- 
stool became a fairy pagoda; fairy speech 
was heard in the fluttering leaves; it was a 
real voice that haunted the hollow sea-shell, 
and a real being who answered in the echo; 
the ugly worm that made the grape-vine his 
promenade might be an injured princess un- 
der the spell of some wicked sorceress. 

The fairy story is as old, perhaps, as the 
race; but the youth of the primeval world 
is embalmed in it, like the fly in amber, or 
the fern impression in the rock. It was 
doubtless handed down orally for genera- 
tions uncounted, gathering something as it 
went from each narrator: nobody knows 
how far Cinderella may have travelled to 
meet us. When the Troubadours brought 
it from Arabia into Europe, they must have 
added the spell of music and rhyme to its 
potency. In the early days it was the eld- 
ers who believed and enjoyed ; by-and-by it 
became the heritage of the children. And 
what an army of little people have listened 
to it beside happy firesides, in what differ- 
ent climes, in what different tongues, in pal- 
ace and hut! It is a sort of universal lit- 
erature, which the poorest need not lack. 
Does not Cinderella sit down at the hum- 
blest hearth? Does not Little Red Riding- 
hood knock at the cottage door? May not 
the wicked Rumpelstiltzskin spin anybody’s 
straw into gold? Or the good fairy, with 
birthday gifts of beauty and virtue in her 
hand, watch over every cradle? 





{Begun in Harver’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXVL. 

Meantime a dead man lay with his unseeing 
eyes open to the sky. 

While his name was on the lips of hundreds, 
while one anxious heart was beating aloud for 
news of him, Pascal Chadwick lay at the foot of 
a high bluff, dead. 

He had not been to the Sandwich Islands at 
all. He had gone up to quell an insurrection in 
one of his mining camps, wandering on, as was 
his wont, to see to one or the other of his many 
interests, telling no one of his plans. The no- 
madic instinct includes secretiveness. A Western 
pioneer, like an Indian, tells no one where he is 
going, for the best of reasons—he does not know 
himself. 

The ocean dashed up not far distant, and the 
dreary cliffs looked out upon a desolate coast, as 
the dead man kept his solitary watch. The snow 
had come, and had covered up the dishonor of 
decay. The remote stars, keen, brilliant, and un- 
sympathetic, had mirrored themselves in those 
glassy open eyes. The sun had risen, but not to 
warm him. There he lay. Was it murder ? 

And now came a group of miners with swing- 
ing step around the corner of the bluff. It was 
a high scarp of rock, that seemed to end the 
mountain range, and as the man who first turned 
its sharp edge advanced, he sang in a hoarse 
voice the refrain of a melancholy little Spanish 
song. He was wrapped in a bright-colored se- 
rape, and was followed by a rough group of fel- 
low-miners. 

“Hola!” said one; “ José has stumbled.” 

“Yes, and over a dead man !” said the others. 

“ Bad luck to our new lead, that,” said anoth- 
er. “ Bad luck ! bad luck !’” 

A dead man was not such an unusual thing for 
these Mexican miners to find in their pathway, 
but the event had generally a fresh personal in- 
terest. A man whom they had not stabbed or 
killed was something remote and unpleasant to 
them. They did not like it—that way. 

“He has been dead a long time,” said José, 
rising from his knees with an expression of re- 
lief. 

“ Feel in his pockets,” said another. 

There were found a watch, a silver cigar box, a 
miniature case, a little money, and some blotted 
papers. It was growing dark, ‘and José was hun- 
gry. He was rather a good- hearted ruffian, but 
he was feeling more impatient for his supper just 
now than anything else. He was the leader of 
his troupe, and desired a reputation for generos- 
ity ; so, to save time and to gain favor, he said: 
“ Here, Pedro, here, Manuel, here, Sancho, Miguel, 
take these coins. I will keep the watch and the 
miniature case. This was an important man; 
he will be inquired for.” (José had yet an eye 
to business.) And the Mexican disposed of the 
contents of the dead man’s pockets with true 
Spanish splendor. 

“ But, capitan,” said Pedro, who was of a su- 
perstitions turn of mind, “ we shall not have good 
luck if we do not bury him, and put a cross over 
his grave.” And Pedro clutched at the rosary 
which lay in his belt next to his Spanish knife, 
sharp on both edges. 

“No, not now; wait until after supper,” said 
the capitan. 

A fire was built, and the salt pork fried, even 
within a few rods of the body lying stiff and 
stark. They had turned their backs upon it, but 
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Pedro looked nervously over his left shoulder. 
As the steam arose from the boiling pot of choc- 
olate, Pedro watched its shape curiously and 
fearfully to see if it took on the form of a man 
or beast, and as it separated into two distinct 
columns, he said the credo and trembled. 

“This was murder,” said he. 

Suddenly there came from the chaparral be- 
hind them the wild ery of the coyote, always a 
fearful sound. 

“Caramba !” said the superstitious Pedro. 

All these men, fearless as wild wolves before 
a real danger, ready to plunge their sharp knives 
into a living foe—or friend, if that might be ne- 
cessary—were afraid of that poor piece of un- 
buried clay. Death asserted its terrors, 

Pascal Chadwick had ever been an “ ugly cus- 
tomer” to meet in the dark; he was even more 
terrible now as he lay there unconscious, a mere 
silent, disorganized mass of matter, soon to be 
ebsorbed again into great nature’s laboratory. 
These coarse miners, these courageous brutes, were 
superstitious. They were afraid of those disem- 
bodied spirits who, according to their inherited 
belief, followed and watched over the dead. Par- 
ticularly were they afraid of that malevolent spir- 
it who came up to care for those who had met 
with a violent death, They were on the eve of 
a new enterprise, and this incident foreboded 
failure. 

“But,” said Manuel, “we can give him good 
Christian burial, and carve a cross on the rock, 
and I have an extra rosary, which I will hang up 
over the grave.” 

“Tt is well,” said the capitan, gravely. “ Aft- 
er supper you shall cut two metal buttons from 
his clothes, and look at the back of his neck to 
see if the spine was severed. So strong and big 
a man as that, if murdered, was struck from be- 
hind. Then we will say some prayers over him ; 
that will avert the bad luck.” 

As the moon rose over the dashing waves of 
the sea, and whitened the great mountain-side, 
the torches of the miners were seen to cast a red 
light on a new-made grave. 

The body had been carefully examined by the 
men, had been wrapped in a serape for a shroud, 
and Pedro, with his sharp knife, severed a lock 
of hair from the scalp, The two metal buttons 
were detached from the rags of an outer garment, 
and Manuel, who was a bit of a penman, scratch- 
ed the date and a sort of description on a greasy 
parchment which he carried with him. 

“This man will be inquired for,” said he. 

José, meantime, half sung, half chanted, his 
melancholy, sad refrain, and Pedro knelt and re- 
peated aves and credos. Ignorant, superstitious, 
and brutal, the half-savage faces for a moment 
were lifted to heaven with that true spirit of hu- 
miliation and of prayer which comes to all men in 
the presence of Death. Who shall say that there 
is noGod? Who shall say that an appeal to Him 
is not the first instinct in joy, in sorrow, and in 
fear? As surely as does the child appeal to its 
mother, does the heart of man turn toward the 
unseen Father of all. Pascal Chadwick had 
Christian burial, although no church, no cathedral, 
opened its doors to him. The low foreign speech, 
the half-articulate chant, the burning torches, the 
solemn thud of the spade—all, all reiterated “ bell, 
book, and candle” ; and call it superstition or call 
it piety, there were fervent prayers said over that 
poor bit of clay. And they piled a cairn of stones 
to protect that unknown grave from the coyote. 
Manuel hung his rosary on the rock, and carved a 
rude cross on its imperishable wall—a mural tab- 
let which should outlast the centuries, Then the 
miners took up their line of march. Two hours 
more by the light of the moon they tramped be- 
fore they reached the camp to which Capitan 
José was leading them, which was over the high 
mountain, away from the sea, and down into the 
valley again, where, after crossing a dry gully, 
they expected to find gold. The camp fire they 
had left behind them flickered awhile, as if it were 
the flame on an altar; then blown into a sudden 
flash by a passing zephyr, it rose in successive 
flames. A ship out at sea sighted it, and won- 
dered at this light-house on an unknown shore; 
and the stars and the moon saw it, but gave 
no answering sign. The ocean sang on that 
ever-unceasing requiem, as the flame flickered and 
went out, “ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” Such 
was the burial service of one whose faults and 
whose virtues and whose record had now passed 
away from the judgment of men up to that judg- 
ment which, let us hope, is more just and more 
merciful than the judgment of earth. 


“ Sister,” said Arthur Amberley to Harriet, as 
they sat by their pleasant wood fire one cool even- 
ing in the spring, “ what did I hear you say about 
going to Europe ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Mercer wants me to go over to her 
for the London season ; but I have concluded that 
I will not go. I can not leave you, you know.” 

“ Weli, Hatty, you had better go. I feel very 
much like trying a Western trip. I want to go 
out and shoot a little.” 

“But is this the season?” said Harriet. Ar- 
thur hemmed and hawed and hesitated. 

“No, dear, it is not. I will not try to deceive 
you. Iam about to do a foolish thing—I am go- 
ing to try to find Pascal Chadwick.” 

“Oh, Arthur, then this is a serious affair of 
yours. You love Rose.” 

“ Perhaps I do, Harriet—perhaps I do; but she 
does not love me, so don’t be apprehensive of a 
wedding. I am not ashame to tell you that I 
want to serve her, and yet not be known as serv- 
ing her. Perhaps, too, I want to serve the cause 
of truth and justice and law and order. Jack 
Townley, who has known these people about Pas- 
eal Chadwick so well, had a visit from a herds- 
man named Herzog, who had some strange news 
for him. This man had followed Mr. Chadwick 
for some hundred miles, and then lost sight of 
him near a mining camp, since when nothing has 
been heard of him. The man has been here, and 





had seen Hathorne Mack, who had turned him 
off contemptuously. He then called on Jack, 
and told him of his fears and suspicions. We 
both fear some foul play. If you go to Europe, 
I have determined to find out something about 
this matter. Ishall go out to the mining grounds, 
and look around; I have some money out there 
which I ought to be looking after, too.” 

Harriet came over and put her two arms around 
her brother’s neck. ‘Do you know you are a 
good old fellow, Arthur? You come nearer some 
of those ideal men, Tristram and Lancelot and 
Arthur—great King Arthur, your godfather—than 
any man I know. But will you not run some 
terrible risks out in that savage wilderness ?” 

“No, Harriet, I am not such a hero as you 
think ; I am already regretting my linen sheets, 
my morning tub, my good breakfasts; I am al- 
ready loathing the fried pork and the horrible 
bread of the’ wandering mountaineers. Nurse 
me through all the dyspepsias I shall acquire in 
the desert, my dear, and you will become Aus- 
laga, Elaine, Elizabeth of Hungary, and all the no- 
ble women who waited on your mythical heroes.” 

“You are always half suspicious of your own 
nobility, Arthur. How I wish that men who pre- 
tend to virtue had half your reality!’ What can 
I do for Rose?” ; 

“She must soon know of this dreadful proba- 
bility,” said Arthur. “I fear from her pale face 
that it has been whispered to her. Decker, a de- 
tective whom I have some knowledge of, tells me 
that she has been the victim of some plot of a 
villain, from which he has tried to extricate her, 
and in his mousing way he has found out that 
Pascal Chadwick has probably been murdered. 
There are some mysterious complications, and 
Decker says that he detects a woman’s malice in 
the affair of the masquerade ball. You know 
two strange men entered her box, one in my dom- 
ino, or one like it, and her domino was stolen.” 

“T saw her double, then,” said Harriet. 

“You know we kept the dominoes very close.” 

“Yes, but Sidonie Devine saw mine,” said Har- 
riet. “ You know how she dislikes Rose.” 

Arthur Amberley paused a moment, and thought. 
“T hardly aceuse Sidonie of this particular out- 
rage,” said he. “I think a more vulgar hand 
has been at work. I wonder if Mrs. Philippeau 
could have connived at such a monstrous piece 
of cruelty ?” 

“You know she is Hathorne Mack’s sister, 
said Harriet. 

“Yes. I wish I could reach that man’s throat!” 
said Arthur; “and yet he keeps out of harm’s 
way, and is making himself so necessary to all 
the Wall Street men.” 

“How detestable that such a man can be en- 
dured !” 

“Yes, and permitted to ruin a young life. 
Harriet, help me to help Rose, and our brother- 
and-sister love will have a new and sacred sig- 
nificance.” 

“We are one in this, as in all things, Arthur,” 
said Harriet, calmly. 

“T may trust you fully to keep my secret?” 
said Arthur. 

“Yes. I have kept several for you,” said 
Harriet, laughing. 

“ Do not let any one suppose I am Quixotic and 
generous. Do not allow any one to suppose that 
I am going out to find Pascal Chadwick. I have 
no other advice to give you,” said Arthur. 

“T shall go to see Rose at once.” 

“Do, and find out, as only a woman like you 
ean, how much she knows, how much she fears, 
how much she suffers. Let her know, Harriet, 
that she has friends. You cau say that when- 
ever she will see me I am at her command. Oh, 
Harriet, what can not a good woman say and do, 
when she is free from the egotism, the selfish- 
ness, the corruption of this world ?” 

“Shall I prepare her for the worst?’ asked 
Harriet, ignoring the compliment. 

“T think she ought to know that we all fear 
that her father has been killed. And, Harriet, 
something tells me that, after what I fear she has 
been told to suspect, the news of his death will 
not be the worst news.” 

“Why, what do you mean 2” 

“From what Decker told me, I suspect that she 
has been told that her father is in disgrace, and 
hiding away from justice.” 

“Oh, what a dreadful world we live in!” said 
Harriet, shuddering, as she looked around her 
comfortable parlor. 

“Yes, dear; it is not all shut in behind these 
crimson curtains, this world ; but perhaps we can 
go out and help save here and there a waif.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING, 


EALERS in household furniture are now di- 
vided into two camps, in one of which are 
those who commend the old English styles that 
have been revived under the names of Gothic, 
Elizabethan, Neo-Jacobean, Queen Anne, ete., and 
these are the fashions that now most largely pre- 
vail. On the other hand are dealers who, having 
never entirely abandoned French models, believe 
there is about to be a return to the styles of 
Louis Quatorze, Louis Quinze, and especially those 
of Louis Seize; and, moreover, that this renais- 
sance will extend back to the time of Francis I, 
and also include the fashions of the First Em- 
pire. The English taste prescribes straight lines 
and severe angles. The French designs are more 
luxurious, with graceful curves and a touch of the 
fanciful rococo, But dealers unanimously con- 
fess that there is little purity of style at present ; 
that fancy runs riot, and accepts a bit here, and 
another there, making combinations that were 
formerly thought incongruous serve as expres- 
sions of individual taste. The warerooms them- 
selves have become as interesting as great muse- 
ums, with their collections of rich stuffs for wall 
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decorations—velours, lampas, and damasks sold 
by the yard (not the piece) for $40 or $50, stamp- 
ed leathers painted by hand in designs fit for a 
feudal castle, carpets valued at $100 a yard, ta- 
bles made of English oak a thousand years old, 
stained glass with ornaments like jewels, vesti- 
bule pavements of Italian mosaics, with carved 
Chinese cabinets, and quaint clocks from Hol- 
land, while above all other cost is that of the 
elaborate embroideries for valances, portiéres, or 
for panels, cut perhaps from an old Portuguese 
rug wrought on silk by cloistered nuns, or from 
an India hanging of barbaric red and gold, or a 
genuine Gobelin tapestry, or, it may be, made up 
of bits of a chasuble brought from Italy, and once 
worn by a pope. 

These rare and beautiful things go toward fur- 
nishing the grand drawing-rooms of millionaires, 
which are of interest in a review of furniture 
mainly because they set the fashions for the sim- 
pler things used by people of small means. Fig- 
ured stuffs are chosen for upholstering furniture, 
for hangings, and for wall coverings. Lighter 
colors are preferred for carpets, walls, and cur- 
tains than those used a few years ago. Plush for 
covers is grained, or made with the pile running 
different ways to show different hues as you flat- 
ten it. The stamped silk plush is used in unique 
shades of blue and of red that has salmon tints. 
The velours with satin grounds and raised uncut 
velvet figures looks like exquisite embroideries 
or paintings. Beauvais tapestry figures are ap- 
plied lightly on plush of one color, and there are 
many varieties of needle-work done on covers of 
plush, satin, and repped silk or plain velours. 
Mahogany in both light and dark shades is a very 
fashionable wood, especially for rooms that have 
wainscoting—mantles, doors, and all wood-work 
being made to correspond. Rose-wood has not 
lost favor with some designers, and these still 
use with success the excellent American walnut. 
For black-wood furniture, so much in favor in all 
styles, cherry is ebonized, and has a dull finish. 
For French furniture with its curves, and the 
mixtures of Flemish, French, and the florid roco- 
co with its arabesques and curves, gilded and 
white woods are in best keeping, though the va- 
rious other woods are used; mahogany with gilt 
mouldings gives the best expression of the Empire 
styles. The larger pieces of a suite of furniture 
in a drawing-room are upholstered to match, but 
the smaller pieces may be different, and even of 
contrasting colors. While there is great liberty 
of choice and variety in such things, it is well to 
have a suite, consisting of a sofa and arm-chairs 
of two sizes, upholstered alike as a nucleus, and 
to these add small reception chairs with satin 
damask or tapestry covering for some, embroid- 
ered or hand-painted plush covers for others, or 
satin with velvet appliqué, and one or two quaintly 
carved old chairs, or it may be a genuine Ameri- 
ean rocking-chair, of ebonized wood, or with the 
arms and even the rockers covered with plush, 
and the seat and back ornamented with Smyrna- 
work or other embroidery on the plush. There 
are single short sofas, also, of shapes to suit spe- 
cial places, covered with stamped plush or velours, 
and showing no wood; or else they are gilded 
like the reception chairs, or have carved mahog- 
any back, or perhaps some inlaid wood. The 
cabinet for such rooms is something unique, and 
there are tables of various shapes, some of which 
are covered with plush, or have Mexican onyx 
tops, or are finely inlaid. The dining-rooms of 
great houses are furnished with English oak or 
mahogany richly carved for buffet, mantel with 
shelves, chairs, and table; the upholstery and 
wall covers are of stamped leather or plush in 
quaint olive, green, or dark maroon shades. Sim- 
ilar stuffs, also lampas and raw silks, with ebo- 
nized wood, walnut, or mahogany, are chosen for 
the library. Damasks and silk chintz in small 
figures like those of ladies’ dresses are used for 
chamber draperies, upholstery, and bed-covers. 
The newest bedsteads have four posts, a cornice 
and valances, with ceiling pieces, and also decora- 
tions on the side wall. In other bedrooms fur- 
nished for two the foreign fashion is adopted of 
having two single bedsteads under one large 
canopy that is attached to the side wall. The 
double bedstead has a straight low head-board of 
carved mahogany and brass feet, or else it has a 
higher head-board, with Louis Seize curved tops 
of mahogany inlaid with tuya-wood, or else it is 
a severe Empire set with brass mouldings on ma- 
hogany, a prim dressing-case, and an armoire with 
bevelled glass doors. 


SIMPLER STYLES. 


For plainer and smaller parlors the wall-pa- 
pers copy the designs and colors of rich stuffs. 
The small neat designs that cover the ground 
well are most effective for walls that are broken 
with many pictures; the border is wide, the cor- 
nice quite narrow, and the ceiling is simply tint- 
ed. Gilt grounds, or small gilt figures with a lit- 
tle color, are liked for the paper of such rooms. 
The furniture is a suite of wool tapestry, plush, 
or raw silk for covering; frames of ebonized 
wood, walnut, or mahogany, with light gilt mould- 
ing or other decoration. There are suites of 
carved black wood, upholstered with lampas of 
many colors; or else stamped plush of robin’s- 
egg blue, or dark crimson, or a quaint red like 
terra cotta is used for mounting it. The plush 
may be plain or figured, or it may have a wide 
stripe or border stamped across the back of a 
sofa or chairs, and be otherwise plain. Some 
brocade, damask, and raw silk covers have a 
contrasting plush border, quite plain, across the 
back of each piece, but this border is not repeat- 
ed in front or on the arms. The great pillow- 
back sofas are still used when the sofa is long; 
shorter sofas are more stiff and prim in shape, 
or else they have curved corners like the confi- 
dants seen in French houses. Some sets of cop- 
per-colored plush are very handsome, while oth- 
ers of blue plush havea copper red border. Wool 
tapestry covers are also much used, and rival 








stamped plush for pretty drawing-rooms. Sin- 
gle ehairs are of mahogany in Chippendale de- 
signs, with velvet or plush cushions, or they have 
open Chinese-like carving on the back, with lam- 
pas-covered seats. A great many black wood 
and gilt reception chairs are shown with light 
brocaded velvet seats. Mahogany and ebonized 
square tables for drawing-rooms have plush tops, 
with a wooden border showing, or else the edges 
are covered and fringed. Smaller tables for 
bric-a-brie have Chinese bamboo wood-work, or 
are in quaint Queen Anne style, with a balustrade 
of spindles, or the heavy India patterns, with an 
ivory tusk in each leg; or they are copied from 
tables of the first Napoleon, showing polished 
mahogany with mouldings of brass. The mantel 
of wood has also high shelves above it for vases, 
plaques, ete., and the cabinet of the same wood, 
or in contrast, receives other porcelains. Bevelled 
mirrors and linings of Pompeiian red or of pale 
blue plush enrich dark cabinets, while others are 
entirely of the wood, with carving for decoration. 
The screen that is placed before the English grate 
may be of stained glass, or a painting on silk, or 
else embroidery on plush, done, perhaps, by the 
lady of the house ; and the straight plush valances 
that head the muslin window-curtains may be 
similarly wrought, with also an arm-chair, some 
sofa pillows, and a tabaret or low ottoman, or 
a downy foot-cushion that has rollers, or is mount- 
ed upon a rug. For country-house parlors and 
sitting-rooms the upholstery is of silk chintz, or 
of linen in damask patterns, or of cotton momie- 
cloth, or else linen wrought by hand. Wicker 
suites of furniture for cottage parlors are braid- 
ed in block patterns and gilded throughout, and 
have separate cushions of plush tied on with rib- 
bons ; there are sofas, chairs, and round tables in 
these suites, and they may be had in natural tints, 
or whitened, as well as in gilt. 

For dining-rooms the dark russet, golden brown, 
or green leathers are used, with nail heads of the 
same tint for upholstering square-backed chairs, 
with or without arms. There are papers that im- 
itate leathers of these colors for the walls of din- 
ing-rooms, and some of them copy the tiles, masks, 
antique heads, griffins, etc., seen on the most ex- 
pensive hand-painted leather. Round tables are 
most used for dining-tables, and these are of oak, 
walnut, or mahogany. The wool tapestry, plush, 
or raw silks in dark shades are also used for din- 
ing-rooms, and the same fabric forms the cover 
thrown over the table in the daytime; this cover 
is square, lined with colored Canton flannel, and 
edged with gay fringe. For still plainer rooms 
the chairs have cane seats of natural color, or 
else they are stained some dark hue. The buffet 
is of simple shape, entirely of wood, or it may 
have some bevelled glass doors, or a mirror back ; 
the mantel has a mirror and shelves above it, and 
is of the same wood as the buffet. 

Low book-cases of walnut or of light wood, 
with the tops finished with a balustrade to pro- 
tect busts or vases, are made of oak, walnut, or 
mahogany, with simple incised ornamentation, and 
have glass doors, or else they are merely rows of 
shelves with leather-finished edges: the library 
table is covered with billiard cloth, and the man- 
tel with high shelves is of the same wood as the 
furniture. 

Chamber furniture for simple rooms is made 
of natural light woods, or of American walnut, or 
else the inexpensive painted furniture is chosen 
in what are called cottage suites. The low 
straight square English designs are liked for such 
suites on account of their simple shapes, that are 
easily kept in order; a little incised ornamenta- 
tion is also best for these. The tiling so much 
seen a short time ago is now little used. Low 
bureaus with large square mirrors belong to these 
suites, and sometimes an extra dressing-table is 
added, with a low large mirror, high side shelves, 
and one or two drawers; this is for a lady’s use, 
as she can sit before it while arranging her hair. 
There are also duchesse toilette tables draped 
with muslin tied up with ribbons, while others 
have three standard mirrors arranged so that 
three views of the person standing before it are 
given at once. A chiffonier or chest of shallow 
drawers for linen and laces is made of the same 
wood as the regular pieces, and supplied with 
brass handles, keys, etc. Blue, “ that holiday col- 
or,” as William Morris calls it, is a favorite color 
for furnishing pretty bedrooms in chintz, cre- 
tonne, momie-cloth, or wool tapestry. Half-bu- 
reaus are shown for single rooms and hall bed- 
rooms. For gentlemen’s rooms are shaving stands 
with a mirror, drawer, and shelves, and also com- 
bination cabinets that have closets and drawers 
of different sizes, with book-shelves across the 
top, and a mirror below this. For chambers of 
country houses the painted cottage furniture is 
used in very light tints polished like enamel, and 
with these are cane-seated chairs, or else linen 
tapestry or cretonne is employed for the up- 
holstery. 

Hall furniture consists of a hall tablé with a 
mirror, fitted with brass pegs for hats, a drawer 
for brushes, and with these tables a dark marble 
top is most often seen. Carved mahogany, oak, 
and walnut are the woods most used in halls. 
The chairs are large, and made to match the ta- 
ble. Sometimes a square, oval, or diamond-shaped 
mirror is uged with a separate table below it, and 
if the old-fashioned hat rack is insisted upon, it 
takes the shape of this mirror and table. Hall 
lamps of frosted glass are round or square, with 
brass borders, jewelled, or else the whole lamp is 
of tinted glass. Chandeliers with erystal drops 
and newel lamps of colored glass are also liked 
for large halls. Hard-wood floors of simple in- 
laid pattern are in narrow entrance halls. The 
vestibule floor is of similar woods, and the door 
has stained-glass panels, or else is draped with 
Madras muslin or lace. Where the hall widens 
for the staircase a shelf is hung from the wain- 
scoting—not supported by the floor—and above 
this is a mirror. An easy-chair is placed on the 
opposite side of the hall. The high old carved 





chairs with carved masks and leather seats are 
liked for halls. 

Charming interiors may be made of the small 
reception-rooms of narrow city houses by using 
very simple furniture. The wall should be cov- 
ered with a neat, well-filled paper with a border 
next the cornice, and the ceiling simply tinted. 
The dark carpet has small figures with a gay bor- 
der. The sprigged muslin curtains have a plush 
valance, with brass pole, rings, and brackets, and 
this valance may be embroidered at home at 
small expense. The dark-wood mantel has a 
hanging mirror, high narrow shelves in English 
style, and an English grate. A lady’s easy-chair, 
with low arms and comfortable-looking back, 
upholstered to show no wood, is covered with 
raw silk. There should be other light reception 
chairs, but no sofa,in so small a room. A hang- 
ing cabinet for bric-a-brac fills one corner. A 
little narrow plush-covered table is set against 
the wall, and holds a book rack with the newest 
books, and books only need be put on this table, 
as the ornaments can be placed on the mantel- 
shelf and cabinet. 

A sitting-room that serves also for a library 
has standing shelves for books fitted into the 
wall, and is with or without glass doors. The 
latter seems most inviting and friendly, but books 
suffer from the exposure. Hanging shelves, man- 
tel shelves, paper racks, and the mantel itself are 
of light wood. The Brussels carpet is not dark 
in ‘color, but the small pattern covers it well. 
The wall-paper is light with golden figures, or else 
the ground is golden. Easy-chairs and arm-chairs 
of different sizes are upholstered with light tap- 
estry. The heading for the curtains is outline 
embroidery or a tile pattern done on plain white 
linen or erash. The centre table has a cover of 
figured tapestry in strong, bold design, in colors 
matching the small figures of the upholstery. 
A porcelain lamp is on the table. The screen is 
of colored glass, with a dark oak frame. The 
clock on the chimney-shelf is a small, low, square 
shape made of onyx. 

A simple and tasteful dining-room has a quaint 
wooden mantel run up seven feet high, with a 
shelf above, and an English grate. The wall is 
wainscoted, and has a dark paper nearly all 
leaves, showing a little pink in a great deal of 
olive; there is a narrow border along the wain- 
scoting, and the ceiling has simple moulding. The 
old buffet has a swell front, with shelves, closets, 
and brass ornaments in the Empire styles that 
are found in many old houses, The round din- 
ing-table is very plain, but of well-seasoned wood, 
with a cover of dark cloth, either olive or red, 
slightly ornamented with embroidery, and lined 
with colored Canton flannel. Cane-seated arm- 
chairs. Turcoman striped wool curtains, and 
shades of écru linen. The hard-wood floor has 
a large dark rug in the centre. For a pretty 
chamber in a small house an English suite of 
light maple furniture may be used, with low bed- 
stead, square dressing-case, some cane-seated 
chairs, and a rocking-chair upholstered with blue. 
The ingrain carpet is blue, the counterpane is 
white Marseilles, there are blue caps to the lace 
curtains, and the white toilette covers are wrought 
with blue, and support a pink toilette set of bot- 
tles and boxes. Straw matting is also used with 
rugs on such floors, and forms the wainscoting 
as well. Dark walnut furniture looks well in 
such a room, with bed-cover and chair seats of 
red Turkish towelling. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Herter Brotuers; Porrier & Srymus Manvrac- 
TuRING Co.; L. Marcorre & Co.; and Decraar & 
TayLor. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue widow of THEopore Barnum, who 
bought Drep ScorT’s manumission, has given 
the Missouri Historical Society a picture of the 
slave. 

—The decoration of Officer of the Medjidieh 
has been conferred by the Khedive upon Mr. C. 
InMAN BARNARD, who leaves Egypt to assume 
a position on the New York Herald. 

—The young naturalist of Indianapolis, Er- 
NEST MorRIs, brought home from his late visit to 
South Americ#x eighteen hundred plants, fifteen 
of which are thought to be new discoveries. 

—The daughter of our new Minister to Ger- 
many, Miss ExizaBetu SARGENT, having grad- 
uated at the Pacific Medical College, will pur- 
sue her studies in Germany. 

—Onur young novelists Mr. Howetts, Mr. AL- 
DRICH, and Mr. James are all going to Europe. 

—A pale handsome face framed in heavy black 
hair, and lighted by large black eyes, belongs to 
Mrs. CHANDLER, the wife of the new Secretary 
of the Navy; sheis short and stout, and exceed- 
ingly captivating and brilliant in conversation. 

—A garment of plum-colored satin, with collar 
of blue velvet, over a robe of white silk brocaded 
with dragons and wheels, and a black satin cap, 
is the costume worn by the Chinese Minister at 
Washington official receptions. 

—King KALaKava has had a fine surf-boat 
built by BARTLETT ALLEN, of New Bedford, to 
run between one and another of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

—LONGFELLOW’s life-long friend and biog- 
rapher, Professor George W. GREENE, is now 
partially blind and in feeble health himself. 

—One of the pall-bearers at Mr. Darwin’s 
funeral was Mr. Lowe11, the poet. 

—For four years Mr. R. W. Emerson had not 
written anything. 

—When Hawtnorne was buried, his unfin- 
ished romance was placed on his coffin, and his 
grave was filled with flowers. 

—Mrs. MARSHALL O. Roperts has taken a 
house in London for the season. She was a 
Miss Enpicort, of Salem, Massachusetts. 

—At the evening reception given by the Brit- 
ish Minister, the other night, to Mr. Victor 
DrummMonp and his bride, the refreshments con- 
— of water-ices, “‘ lady-fingers,”’ and lemon- 
ade. 

—At Mr. Emerson’s funeral the church pul- 
pit was covered with pine bonghs, on which 
were flung pansies and callas, Miss ALcorT gave 
a harp of jonquils, and there was a floral book 





from the school-children, with a cover of dark 
pansies and yellow, and an open page of tube- 
roses bearing in blue violets the word ‘ Finis.”’ 

—M. Hrpreau, who visited this country some 
years since, and published an exhaustive report 
to the French government on the educational 
institutions of the United States, has just re- 
ceived the first prize of 10,000 frances in the 
Isaac PERIER competition, at the French Acad- 
emy, for his work on popular education in 
France. 

—It is said that the original of Epwin Ar- 
NOLD’S story from the Sanskrit of the Princess 
Savitri, in the May Harper, dates back of Homer. 

—Among the diplomatic ladies at Washing- 
ton, the Swedish Minister’s wife, a brilliant 
blonde, is spoken of as the most lovely. 

—Sefor and Madame De La Barca are the 
first in this country to use the new fashion in 
mourning cards of black, with the name pen- 
cilled in white. 

—At the next Concord School of Philosophy, 
opening in July, Dr. Kipney, Professor Harris, 
Mr. F. B. SanBorn, Mr. ALcortT, Mrs. Hows, 
Miss PeaBopy, and Mrs. E. D. Cueney will be 
among the lecturers. 

—In 1818 Sypney Smita wrote: “‘ There does 
not seem to be in America at this moment one 
man of any considerable talent.” 

—It is whispered that next year Herr Nev- 
MANN may bring the Nibelung’s Ring to America, 
rings’? being the fashion here. 

—CLaARISsaA RAYMOND’S one-hundredth birth- 
day was celebrated at Wilton, Connecticut, late- 
ly, by five generations of her descendants, she 
wearing a black satin gown made sixty years ago. 

—An aide-de-camp to Governor BLACKBURN, 
with the rank of colonel, is Master Carpe Beck- 
HAM, of Bardstown, Kentucky, aged twelve. 

—The wife of Senator EpMunps has been pre- 
sented with a silk quilt by the Gentile women 
of Utah, in acknowledgment of her husband’s 
services. 

—Mr. P. T. Barnum has received the overcoat 
worn by DicKEns in this country from Mr. G. 
W. CuHILps. 

—The Emperor of Germany has conferred the 
order of the Red Eagle upon Lieutenant Com- 
mander CHARLES Dwieut Siespee, U.S.N., for 
services rendered to the German navy in super- 
intending the construction of a deep-sea sound- 
ing machine invented by himself. 

—The youngest daughter of Mr. BLaine is 
studying in Paris, his son Emmons is also there, 
and he thinks of going himself. 

—The Prince of Wales gave his brother Leo- 
POLD a piano costing twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for a wedding gift. 

—A Washington florist has exhibited a mag- 
nificent petunia, which Professor Vesey, botan- 
ist of the Agricultural Department, says ex- 
ceeds anything of the sort he has ever seen for 
size and color, the flower being nine inches in 
circumference, magenta and milk white, the 
white surrounding the red like a mass of fluted 
ruffling. It has been named in honor of Presi- 
dent ARTHUR. 

—The Italians have placed a tablet on the 
house where Sir WALTER Scort lived, while in 
search of health, in Mercedes Street, Rome. 

—The late sculptor Joon CrooksHanks KING 
began life as a mechanic, in Scotland, and Lit- 
RAM POWERS suggested his first attempt at 
modelling. 

—The “widow of Mr. CHartes Louis Napo- 
LEON BONAPARTE”’ is the style in which Euet- 
NIE is described in the documents of the suit 
brought against her in Marseilles. 

—The original of Worpswortna’s Harry Gill 
was a patient of Dr. Darwin, father of the late 
naturalist, who told the poet the story of his 
teeth chattering till he died. 

—Prince CAMILLO Massimo, of Rome, is about 
to dispose, by sale, of his library, which con- 
tuins the first editions of classics printed iu the 
Eternal City. 

—Lord Byron’s doctor, TREIBER, who attend- 
ed him on his death-bed, and the last foreigner 
resident at Athens connected with the war for 
Greek independence, has just died in that city. 

—Brick Court, London, where GoLpsmMiTH 
died, in April, 1774, was built more than three 
hundred years ago, and has been condemned as 
unsafe, but Mr. CHAkLEs Suaw, of the Middle 
Temple, assures us that the floor which GoLp- 
SMITH occupied when he began his History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature, as well as the floor 
where BLACKSTONE had his chambers, will be 
spared, 

—An orchestra of twenty-one violins, four vio- 
loncellos, four violas, 2 clarionet, a flute, and two 
double-basses, all women, of Dundee, Scotland, 
has been trained by Mr. A. E. HADEN to play all 
the great overtures. 

—The stone slab which marks the grave of 
General DANrIeL More@an, of Revolutionary fame, 
has been so hurt by relic-hunters that the in- 
scription is almost obliterated. 

—Mrs. Jcott1a Warp Howe entertained the 
Zuni chiefs at lunch, where they disdained chairs 
as well as Knives and forks. One of these old 
men is said to be singularly beautiful, with a 
strong resemblance, nevertheless, to DANTE and 
to SAVONAROLA. 

—It is said that Peter the Great originated 
the Russian bath. 

—A musical prodigy, nine years old, CESARINO 
GALEOTTI, has been interesting Paris by develop- 
ing recondite themes written out by Oscar 
COMETTANT, the great musical critic, and others. 

—A collection of one thousand tea-pots has 
been made by the wife of the Russian Minister 
to this country, Baroness Strive, and given to 
a Russian museum. 

—Mrs. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, the niece of 
Tuomas CARLYLE, is reported to be about to 
publish her uncle’s memoirs. The number of ~ 
the old house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, has just 
been changed from 5 to 24. 

—Nearly two thousand trees have been blown 
down by the winter gules in the Queen’s forest 
of Ballochbine. 

—Forty young men, sons of English gentle- 
men, are now on their way to this country, un- 
der charge of the Rev. G. PripwamM, vicar of 
West Cuarptree, to be placed as pupils with well- 
known farmers in Minnesota. 

—JaMEs RIcB, the joint author with WaLTER 
BESANT of several popular novels, has just died. 

—Madame GERSTER s0 overcame a society 
young man in Washington with her singing of 
*S’wanee River,” that he rushed out of the 
opera-house and bought all the flowers he could 
lay hands on, not waiting for the florist’s twine, 
but tying them up in bis new silk handkerchief, 
to delight the songstress, 
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Fig. 2.—Grounp Ficure or Rva, Fie. 1 
g. ‘ . } : i, }. é i al — Yesurr 7 > "s Wo 
cee Paves oe Fig. 3.—Grounp Ficure or Rua, Fic. 1. 


Two-rairp Size. 





Fig. 5.—PLain anp Fie- 
URED Corton SaTINE 


Fig. 4.—CASHMERE AND 
Strrivep Morré Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Dress.—Back.—| See 
Fig. 2.—Monoaram. Fig. 2.) 


Satin AND Srem Srircu. 





Fig. 1.—Monocram. 
Satin AND Srem Sritcu. 











Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Rvue.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


which are gath- 
ered to form a 
puff at the top, 
and bordered at 
the bottom with 
garnet. The 
pointed basque 
and the long nar- 
row back dra- 
pery are cream- 
colored, and the 
shirred paniers 
are of garnet 
satine edged 
with a ruffle of 
cream embroid- 
ery. Similar em- 
broidery forms 
the sleeve frills, 
and extends 
around the neck 
of the basque 
and down the 
front on each 
side of the gar- 
net vest. Gar- 
net moiré rib- 
bon bows trim 
the sleeves and 
the back dra- 
pery. 

Fig. 3 shows a 
dress of Havana 
brown nuns’ veil- 
ing, trimmed 
with embroidery 
on the material, 
and sleeve dra- 


SrripeD GRENADINE Mantie.—Cour Parrern, No. 3249: 
Price 25 Cents. 
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grenadine over 
a thin silk lin- 
ing, and is trim- 
med with lace 
ruffles, jet passe- 
menterie, and 
bows of wide and 
narrow watered 
satin ribbon. A 
full fichu-collar 
made of the 
grenadine,edged 
with lace, is set 
around the neck, 
and lace jabots 
extend down the 
front. 


Monograms. 
Figs.1 and 2, 


THESE mono- 
grams for mark- 
ing lingerie are 
worked in satin 
and stem stitch 
with white em- 
broidery cotton. 


Embroider- 
ed Rug. 
Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1 shows 

a woollen rug 
with woven bor- 
ler and centre 
designs The 


peries, bows, lecoration — on 
and piping of it consists be 
brown satin, winging out the 


The foundation 
skirt is border- 
ed with two 
narrow __ pleat- 
ings, and cover- 
ed above these 





voven ground 
figures by cover- 
ng them over 
vith long satin 
stitches in col- 
red wool, or 


by a deep pleat- ‘se —- outlining 
ing that is shirr- the edges, and 
ed at the knee. ‘vossing, vein- 
The upper part ng, or other- 
is completed by wise marking 


a searf drapery 
which termi- 
nates in the long 
looped back dra- 
pery. The up- 
per part of the 
basque is but- 
toned, while the 
lower part is 
hooked, and 
crossed by straps 
piped with satin. 


Striped Gren- 
adine Mantle. 




















the surface with 
ancy stitches in 
bright colors. 
The rug shown 
in the illustra- 
tion is old gold, 
with ground fig- 
ures outlined in 
black, and black 
fringe. In Figs. 
2 and 3 two of 
the centre fig- 
ures are shown 
in two-third size. 


In Fig. 2 the 


a a ay, yi 
isis : ee , - ’ star at the cen- 
Trrs mantle i i ene Tt uaiiaeninds = ——. rm wat) gos oes 
made of black’ Fig. hi-Cranepee Avno Fle @ ates Drgss, Fig. 2.—Prain ayn Fieurev Corton Sative Dress.—Front.—{See Fig. 5.) Fig. 8.—Nvws’ Veruine Dress wire is "0 “ tet 
_ AOK.— g 4. Ep y * red, re yaCK- 
satin-striped Fics. 1-5.-SUMMER DRESSES. aa ground olive, 
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and the edges are in two deeper shades of red. 
In Fig. 3 the central star is blue and the sur- 
rounding parts are in several shades of yellow. 
The work is executed with either tapestry or 
double zephyr wool. 


Matelassé Cradle Afghan with Lace Application 
on Satin. 
See illustration on page 325. 


Tue afghan, which is forty inches long and thirty- 
two wide, is made of blue matelassé lined with white 
muslin, and trimmed with a border set above each side 
two inches from the edge, and around the ends, which 
consists of a strip of old gold satin eight inches wide, 
overlaid with white Nottingham lace of the same 
width. The pattern of the lace is defined in stem 
stitch with split filoselle silk in several colors, and the 
surface of the design figures is decorated with fancy 
stitches of silk in a darker shade than that of the edge. 
The vine is covered with rows of — stitches, and 
the straight upper edge of the lace is bordered with 
two lines in chain stitch with a Werring-bone seam be- 
tween them, The afghan is edged with blue silk cord. 





{Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 538, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner Facdt. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avtnor or “A Sarcor’s Sweerneart,” “ An Oogan 
Free Lanor,” “Tar Wreok or THE 
* GROSVENOR,’” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIII.—{ Continued.) 


Sir Morpavnt had watched this noble struggle 
as well as I, but Norie and the women sat crouch- 
ed under the bulwarks, resembling bundles of 
clothes, never once uttering a sound. Indeed, 
Lady Brookes kept her eyes closed, and her arms 
hanging inertly down, and her white face made 
her look dead. 

When I saw that Tripshore was safe, I seized 
a piece of stout rope, and knotted it into the bow- 
line that is used at sea for slinging men. This 
done, I hitched it with a large eye upon the warp, 
so that it should slide easily, and attached the end 
of the lead-line that Tripshore had carried ashore 
with him to it. I also bent on to it a similar line, 
the end of which was to be retained on board ; and 
all this being accomplished with the mad headlong 
haste that a man wil] make who works for his life, 
I went to Lady Brookes and took her arm, and 
speaking of the bowline as a noose, that she might 
understand me, I told her to make haste and get 
into it, that Tripshore and the other man might 
pull her ashore. 

She opened her eyes and got up, being, indeed, 
compelled to rise by the force 1 was obliged to 
exert; but when she saw what she was to do, 
she uttered a terrific shriek, and fell toward her 
husband and clung to him. 

I saw a dreadful difficulty here, and something 
to cruelly heighten the horrors of our position. 
But the yacht was beginning to bump heavily, and 
the seas which washed the after-part of her in 
fluods were threatening to sweep the forecastle. 

“Tf her life is to be saved, she must do it!” I 
shouted to Sir Mordaunt. “ The vessel is break- 
ing up. If there is any delay, we must all perish. 
For God’s sake, for all our sakes, shut your ears 
to her cries, and help me to get her into that 
sling.” 

Made desperate by the peril of delay, I grasped 
the poor woman as I said this, but though the 
baronet did his best to assist me, he seemed crush- 
ed, broken down, without strength; and never 
shall I forget his face as I dragged his shrieking 
wife into the bows of the yacht, nor my own shame 
and horror of soul at the violence I was forced to 
exert. 

She wasasstrongasaman. She wrestled with 
me, she got her hand in my hair, and most assured- 
ly she would have overpowered me, as I was scarce 
able to keep my footing on the deck, had not Norie 
come to my help. He grasped her hands from be- 
hind, another drag brought her close to the bowline, 
I slipped it under her arms, and then seizing her by 
the waist, I lifted her bodily over the bows of the 
yacht, and left her dangling upon the warp. 

I was nearly spent with this dreadful struggle, 
but yet found voice enough to shout to the men to 
haul in steadily and quickly. Indeed, there was 
no great danger. She had only to hold her mouth 
closed when she neared the breakers, and keep 
quiet, and let the men drag her. But it was im- 
possible to give her any directions. Her screams 
were frightful. Hardly had the bowline been 
dragged a dozen feet, when she caught hold of 
the warp, and prevented the men from hauling 
her. I yelled to her to let go, but my cries were 
only answered by her piercing shrieks. 

“ What is to be done ?” I exclaimed to Sir Mor- 
daunt, as the yacht thumped heavily on the reef, 
followed by a loud crash and splintering of wood. 

“See—she has let go! Her liead has fallen 
on one side! Oh, great God! has the fright kill- 
ed her ?” he cried. 

I roared to the men to drag her along quickly. 
The warp was slippery with the wet, and the bow- 
line travelled like a cringle upon a greased line. 
Twice the breakers buried the poor creature, and 
then they got her ashore and threw off the bow- 
line, which I hastily hauled aboard. 

I now called to Miss Tuke, and she got up witb- 
out a word, her face of a shocking whiteness, her 
lips so tightly compressed that they were no more 
than an ashen line, but with a fine gleam of reso- 
lution in her eyes. 

“Have no fear,” I exclaimed. “Keep your 
mouth shut. The wash of the breakers won't 
hurt you then.” 

I passed the bowline under her arms, helped 
her over the bows, gave the signal to the men, 
and she was dragged along the warp, mute as a 
statue. The landing of such heroines as this was 
no labor. They had her ashore in less than two 
minutes, and though she had passed through one 
heavy sea, yet the moment she touched the land 
she waved her hand to us, and then dropped on her 











knees beside the prostrate and motionless figure 
of her aunt. 

Her fine example heartened Mrs. Stretton, who 
was ready for the bowline before I had dragged 
it aboard. She threw it over her head quickly, 
got over the bow without help, and was presently 
safe on the beach. 

But when it came to Carey’s turn the poor girl 
shrieked out, and shrunk back in an agony of 
terror. I had so great a horror of forcing her, 
after my dreadful struggle with Lady Brookes, 
that I cried to Sir Mordaunt : “ Let it be your turn, 
then. It will comfort your wife to have you. I 
will reason with Carey, and when you are gone 
she may follow quietly.” 

He knew as well as I that there was no time 
to be wasted, and I believe he, too, dreaded the 
spectacle of Carey’s terror and the sound of her 
cries. I helped him over the bows, and whilst 
the men hauled him along, I seized the girl’s 
hand and bade her mark how easy it was, how 
free from danger; and was thus speaking to her 
as tenderly and encouragingly as the state of 
mind I was then in would permit, when a great 
sea struck the yacht right amidships, and spread- 
ing like a gigantic fan, poured in a vast over- 
whelming deluge clean over the vessel. Nothing 
could have resisted that tremendous and crushing 
Niagara of a sea. In an instant I felt myself 
carried away by a force so astounding that tem- 
porarily it killed every instinct of life in me, and 
I don’t remember that I made the least exertion 
to save myself, no, not by so much as extending 
my arms. But in the midst of the thunder of 
the enormous surge I could distinctly hear the 
rending and crashing of the yacht’s bull, and 
knew by the sounds, as though I had seen the 
fabric demolished, that the schooner had gone to 
pieces. 

When I rose to the surface of the water I 
found myself among a quantity of fragments of 
floating timber, one piece of which I seized. The 
waves were heights of creaming foam, and I seem- 
ed to rise and fall upon a surface of heaving, 
leaping, and wildly blown snow. Being run up 
by a wave, I saw about a stone’s-throw distant 
the figure of Norie clasping a short spar, and 
quite close to me was Carey, clinging to a frag- 
ment of one of the yacht’s ribs. I waited until 
the next sea hove me up, and then shouted to her 
to hold tight, and that I would endeavor to get to 
her; and seizing a lighter piece of wood than I 
had first grasped, I pointed my face toward her 
and struck out with my feet, exerting all my 
strength. The tide took me her way, and mean- 
while I was able to stem the current by help of 
the wind and by violently. moving my legs. At 
last a sea swung the piece of timber to which she 
clung close to me, on which I grasped her arm, 
and seeing that the fragment that sustained her 
would support us both, I let go my piece of wreck, 
ar.] grabbed with my left hand at hers... I cried 
in her ear, with the hope of keeping her poor 
heart up, that the land was close by, and that there 
was no fear of her sinking if she kept a good 
hold. Had I been alone,I can not flatter myself 
that I should have exhibited anything like the 
spirit that was animating me now. I might have 
held on with a dogged madness for life, but I 
dare say no more than my animal instincts would 
have operated. The need of this helpless woman 
surprisingly stimulated me. She created in me, 
I will say, a high and honest courage. I took 
her by the waist, and with a jerk planted her 
upon the piece of timber, so that the swell of her 
breast stayed her, and lifted her head well above 
the water. The whirl of the seas swayed us round 
and round; sometimes our faces looked toward 
the land, and sometimes toward the reef where 
the yacht had gone to pieces, and where the wa- 
ter was boiling with a frightful sound. When- 
ever we confronted the beach I struck out with 
my legs. My dread, my fearful expectation, was 
that the tide, as it gained in force, would run us 
out to sea, in which case there would be no hope 
for us; but after we had been tossing in the wa- 
ter for upward of a quarter of an hour, I saw 
from the height of a tall sea that we were steadily 
nearing the beach, upon which stood the people 
who had been saved, and I then perceived that 
the wind, blowing with violence against the tide, 
tended to drift us landward, whilst every sea that 
ran also helped us forward. 

I could see nothing of Norie, and supposed he 
was drowned. The wind, as I had anticipated 
from the appearance of the sky, had risen into a 
gale, and the foam flew along the water like sheets 
of steam ; and whenever the combers whirled us 
with our faces to the blast, we had like to have 
lost our sight as well as have been suffocated by 
the fury with which the pitiless spray poured 
against us. As minute after minute went by, the 
agony of that struggle grew greater and greater. 
I do not mean that I found my strength failing 
me, or that my poor companion relaxed her death- 
like embrace of the piece of timber that floated 
us. It was the wild and dashing tossing of’the 
sea; the hissing and deafening seething and 
crackling of spume in our ears; the rush of 
foam over our heads when the crest of a wave 
broke after we had been hove to its summit; the 
appalling feeling of littleness and helplessness 
inspired by those mad white waters, and the in- 
significance of the strength we possessed to op- 

to them—it was these things which made 
that struggle the great agony it became. 

But in consequence of our steady approach to 
the land, my spirits never utterly sank. When- 
ever it was in my power to do so, I called to my 
companion to keep up her courage, that our suf- 
ferings would soon be over; until at last we 
found ourselves. among the breakers. I threw 
myself upon the woman’s back, with my hands 
grasping the timber on either side of her arms,so 
that my weight might keep her body pressed to 
the spar; and scarcely was I so planted when a 
roaring sea took us and ran us toward the beach 
at the rate of an express train. _ It completely 
buried us, and I felt myself flying round and 





round in it like a wheel, frenziedly grasping the 
timber, and feeling the woman’s body under me. 
Oh, the sickening, swooning, death-like sensation 
of that rush! the thunder of the water in the 
ears! the choking, suffocating, bursting feeling 
in the head and breast! It hurled us upon the 
beach, and flung us there with such violence that 
I let go, unable to keep my fists clinched. I was 
seized by the hair, but in an instant wrenched 
away and torn back into the coiling arch of the next 
breaker, which rolled shatteringly over me with 
a sound as though the earth were splitting in 
halves; and then I suppose my senses left me, 
for I have no further memory of struggling in 
the water. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


WueEn I recovered I found myself on my back. 
My senses were active at once, and I had no diffi- 
culty in recollecting what had befallen us. I sat 
upright, and pressing my hands to my eyes so as 
to clear my sight, I looked about me. 

Some twenty paces away was assembled a small 
group of persons. These people consisted of Miss 
Tuke and Mrs, Stretton, both of whom crouched 
over the body of Carey, and were chafing her 
hands, supporting her head, and the like; and 
near them Norie, wringing out his coat. I was 
amazed to see him alive. A little beyond sat Sir 
Mordaunt, with his face bowed down to his knees 
and buried in his hands, and his back turned upon 
a recumbent figure, the head of which was hidden 
by a man’s jacket. The man whom we had no- 
ticed on the beach when the dawn broke, and 
whom I now recognized as one of the crew named 
Tom Hunter, was down near the breakers, shad- 
ing his eyes, and intently gazing toward the sea. 

I took the scene in at a glance, and was begin- 
ning to count the people, to see how many we 
were in all, when Tripshore stepped round from 
behind me. 

“T thought you wasn’t drowned, sir,” said he. 


“You didn’t look like a drowned man. There 
was no good going on chafing of you. How do 


you feel yourself, sir?” 

“T can’t tell you yet, Tripshore,” I answered. 
“Ts the poor girl I came ashore with alive ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I’ve been looking at the 
ladies rubbing her. I think they'll pull her 
through.” 

“ And Lady Brookes ?” said I. 

“ Ah, she’s dead, sir. She was dead afore Tom 
and I could haul her through the breakers.” 

I asked him to give me his hand, and then 
struggled on to my feet. My limbs were sound, 
and I suffered from no other inconvenience than 
a feeling of faintness and giddiness. No one no- 
ticed me until I was close to the group, and then 
Miss Tuke, seeing me, uttered a cry, started to her 
feet, and grasped my hand. Sir Mordaunt must 
have heard her, but he did not raise his head nor 
shift his posture. 

“Thank God. you are spared !” cried the girl, 
speaking wildly, like a delirious person. 

“ Are these all of us ?” I said, motioning with 
my hand. 

“These are all—and my aunt is dead! Oh, 
Mr. Walton, my aunt is dead !” she exclaimed. 

I could make no reply. Mrs. Stretton put out 
her hand for mine. I gave it to her, and she 
pressed it. She could noi rise, because Carey’s 
head lay on her lap, but the poor maid was alive, 
and followed me with her eyes, though she could 
not move for exhaustion. 

I stepped over to Lady Brookes’s body, and lift- 
ed the jacket. It was not necessary to look twice 
at her face to know that she was dead. Her 
features were very calm ; death was in every line ; 
her eyes were open, and the expression they gave 
the face was like a command to keep it covered. 

As I replaced the jacket softly, Sir Mordaunt 
turned his head. His face was dreadfully hol- 
low, his complexion ashen; he was without coat 
or hat, and the strong wind having dried his hair, 
was blowing it wildly upon his head. His clothes 
were streaming wet, as, for that matter, were 
mine and the others’, He gazed at me for a 
while like a man struggling with his mind. Then 
said he: “ Walton, my wife is dead. I brought 
her from home to save her life, and my hope and 
my love have ended in that!” And he pointed 
to the body. “WhyamIspared? I vow to God 
I would willingly be dead.” Thus he went on 
complaining and mourning until his voice died 
away, when he burst into tears, and turned his 
back upon his wife’s body, and resumed his for- 
mer attitude. 

Bitter sad this blow was indeed, to him and to 
all of us. I looked at the body, with a dreadful 
remorse in my heart. I felt as if I had killed 
her by that struggle on the yacht’s forecastle. 
But it would_not do to sit Jamenting our misfor- 
tunes and bewailing the dead. We were eight 
living men and women, castaways, and in me, at 
least, the instinct of life was a passion that seem- 
ed to have taken a violence from my salvation 
from the sea that lay boiling and roaring in front 
ofme. Where had we been shipwrecked ? What 
was this island? What shelter would it offer us? 
Was help to be obtained? These were the ques- 
tions which swarmed into my head. 

There was a small-space of rising ground a 
short walk from where Sir Mordaunt and the 
others were, and I made my way to it, that I 
might be alone and able to reflect, and also be- 
cause it was an eminence that would furnish me 
with some view of the island. My movements 
were very languid, and my bones ached sorely ; 
but I was grateful to find that my limbs were 
sound, which seemed an incredible thing when I 
reflected upon the terrible violence with which I 
had been dashed ashore. 

I gained the top of the little hill, for I may as 
well call it so, though it was no more than a 
small rise in the land, about sixteen or twenty feet 
above the level of the island, and stood there lean- 
ing against the wind, that was now very nearly a 
whole gale. I first looked toward the sea. Where 





the reef was, the water was blowing up in clouds 
of smoke, as though it was really boiling, as it 
only seemed to be. It was the most terrific pic- 
ture of commotion I had beheld for many a long 
year. The great Atlantic seas, reared to a vast 
height by the fury of the wind, came rolling along 
with a wild kind of majesty out of the haze of 
spray which narrowed the horizon to within a 
league ; the crests of them broke into wilder- 
nesses of shining froth as they ran; but whenev- 
er they smote the reef that lay in a curve trend- 
ing on my right to the westward, and coiling 
round into the north with the conformation of 
the beach, they were shattered into a perfect 
world of snow, which again was furiously agi- 
tated, and flashed in a magnificent tumultuous 
play, in pyramids and cones and such shapes, un- 
til near the shore, where the shoaling ground 
forced the giddy tumblers into some regularity 
of swing, and they swept in dazzling ivory white 
volumes upon the beach, filling the air with a 
most indescribable and soul-subduing roaring 
noise. A curtain of slate-colored cloud was 
stretched across the heavens. I shaded my eyes 
and gazed fixedly at the boiling on the reef, but 
not a vestige of the yacht was to be seen. It was 
an awful thing to look upon that raging water 
and not be able to see the merest relic of the 
brave, stout, beautiful fabric that had borne us 
so many hundreds of miles across the breast of 
the deep. My heart stopped still when I thought 
of our preservation, and of my own especially. 
I had not realized the desperate and breathless 
and thrilling wonder of it until I stood upon this 
little hill and looked down at that fearful sea. 
It made me raise my clasped hands and turn my 
face up to God. It was a speechless thanksgiv- 
ing, for I made no prayer beyond what was in my 
face that I turned up in adoration, and with a 
heart full of tears. 

I now put my back to the wind, to survey the 
island. How small it was you may guess when I 
tell you that even from the little vantage-ground 
I occupied I could view the sea nearly all around 
it. I believed at first it was the island of Little 
Inagua, and in that faith searched and searched 
in the southwest for signs of the coast of the 
greater island of that name, but I could see no- 
thing. I then began to think it was too small 
for Little Inagua, nor was it conceivable that we 
should have been wrecked so far to the south as 
that island. As 1 might judge, the island was 
not above two miles from east to west, and a lit- 
tle more than a mile from north to south, It was 
a coral island, what is called a Cay in those parts, 
almost entirely flat, with a little bay in the south- 
east, formed by the curvature of a piece of land 
that resembled in shape the hind-leg of a horse 
when lifted. Here and there were groups of 
dwarf trees, nothing tropical in their appearance. 
About a pistol-shot from the base of the hill was 
a mass of stunted vegetation that ran to the right 
and entirely covered the limb of land. Indeed, 
this island was no more than a desert, inhospita- 
ble rock, scarcely more than a reef, without signs 
of any living creature upon it. Again and again 
I tried to penetrate the haze which the gale blew 
up out of the foaming sea, and which hung like 
a fog all around the horizon, in the hope of per- 
ceiving higher land, but in vain. As far as I 
could cast my eyes the ocean was a storming 
blank, and, for the solitude of it, this rock might 
have been in the middle of the great Pacific. 

What was to be done? Here we were, cast 
away upon an island, without a boat, without any 
visible means of escape, surrounded by reefs, as 
was easily to be guessed from the appearance of 
the water, the very sight of which was like a 
death-warrant, since they were an assurance that 
no vessels would attempt the navigation of these 
waters, at least to approach this island near 
enough to see us. I battled hard with the feeling 
of consternation that seized me, but I could not 
subdue it. How were we to support life? How 
were the women to be sheltered? How were we 
to make our situation known ? 


I stood staring around me, with a deep despair 


in my heart; but this wore off after a little, and 
I then quitted the hill, and walked with difficulty 
against the heavy wind to the beach, where Trip- 
shore and Hunter stood looking at the sea. The 
crashing of the breakers and the bellowing of the 
gale made conversation impossible here, so I mo- 
tioned to the men to accompany me to the group 
of trees to one of which the yacht’s warp still re- 
mained attached, and here we found some shelter, 

I sat down, feeling very weak and trembling; 
and then seeing Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke look- 
ing our way, I invited them by a gesture to this 
shelter. Mrs. Stretton helped Carey to rise, and 
I was heartily rejoiced to see the poor girl capa- 
ble of walking. Miss Tuke put her arm round 
her uncle’s neck and spoke to him. He looked 
in our direction, and then at the body of his wife, 
as though he would not leave it; but on Norie 
speaking to him, he rose and came to us, helped 
along by Norie and his niece. 

[To BK CONTINUED.) 





PAMELA’S FACULTY. 
By SOPHIE M. SWETT. 


F\HEY talked over Deacon Semple’s death in 

the sewing circle. It was very sad that he 
should have died. So suddenly, too, of pneu- 
monia, poor man. But Mrs. Calkins, at whose 
house the society met that week, couldn’t help 
thinking that it would have been a very dull meet- 
ing if he had not; for since everybody had found 
out just why Luke Judkins had been obliged to 
mortgage his farm, and Dr. Saunders’s marriage 
with his housekeeper had become an old story, 
there was absolutely nothing to talk about. It 
was also providential that he should die just aft- 
er planting was over, and before haying had be- 
gun. He was growing very deaf, too, and was 
always shiftless. Being a deacon, of course he 
was prepared, and there was really not much to 
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mourn for, except that now Pamely would have 
to take care of herself, and Pamely had no facul- 
ty. Ruthy Ann could go on keeping school, as 
she had done for years, and the twins, luckily, 
were married. Pamely was the only one that 
was left unprovided for. Pamely was one of the 
kind that always was unprovided for—the kind 
that had no faculty. 

The farm was all run out; and if it were not, 
Pamely wouldn’t know any better than to expect 
to raise pumpkins on a pea vine. If she was a 
farmer’s daughter she didn’t know but what po- 
tatoes came up of their own accord, and weeded 
and dug themselves. Mrs. Ichabod Badger (gen- 
erally known as Mis’ Ichabod) thought it proba- 
ble that she even supposed that they washed 
themselves, and jumped into the dinner pot. And 
it was evident that she set a sight more by posirs 
than she did by garden sass. She was always lit- 
tering up the house with weeds and stuff out of 
the woods, and she drew pictures when she’d bet- 
ter have been drawing candles or making soap. 
She took after the Spencers—her mother’s folks. 
One of them wasn’t half witted and wrote verses, 
and another painted pictures, and never amount- 
ed to anything. And Pamely was headstrong; 
she never seemed to pay any attention to good 
advice. She was always as pleasant and amiable 
about it as could be, but she would go right on 
in herown way. That was like her father: when 
they tried to dismiss the Rev. Mr. Caldwell for 
unsoundness of doctrine, Deacon Semple he 
wouldn’t agree to it. He didn’t get excited and 
call hard names, as the others did, but though 
they argued and argued, he wouldn’t be convinced. 

Mis’ Ichabod was of the opinion that a commit- 
tee of ladies ought to call upon Pamely, and ad- 
vise her to go and keep house for old Hiram 
Hutchinson. He had a large farm and two inva- 
lid daughters, one afflicted with spinal disease, 
and the other with epilepsy; so ‘twas a hard 
place, and of course she would keep everything 
at sixes and sevens, not having any faculty; but 
old Hiram was willing to take her, because he 
was very close, and she wouldn’t expect much. 
And Mis’ Hosea Blodgett added that as Hiram 
was a widower, nobody knew what might happen. 
He was over fifty, and hard to get along with, 
but then Pamely couldn’t be far from twenty-five, 
and ought to be willing to make a sacrifice for 
the sake of a home. Ben Seaverns, who used to 
keep company with her, had gone off to sea five 
years before, and had probably got drowned, to 
say nothing of being a shiftless good-for-nothing, 
and surely there was no man in Brimblecom who 
wanted to marry a girl without faculty. 

Before the meeting adjourned, Mis’ Ichabod, 
Mis’ Hosea Blodgett, and Miss Nancy Perkins, the 
postmistress, were appointed a committee to la- 
bor with Pamely. 

There was no doubt about the zeal of the com- 
mittee. Bright and early the next morning—so 
early, in fact, that the breakfast dishes were not 
washed in any town except Brimblecom—the three 
ladies presented themselves at the front door of 
Deacon Semple’s late residence: front doors were 
reserved for state occasions in Brimblecom. The 
committee, after consultation, had decided that 
this was an occasion which rendered the use of 
the front door appropriate. 

Keturah Grant, who had been maid-of-all-work 
in Deacon Semple’s family for half a century, 
hobbled to the door, and admitted them to the 
sitting-room; and there was Pamela, with a great 
bunch of weeds—buttercups and clover and white 
weeds—painting, actually painting, at that time 
in the morning! She wore a high-necked and 
long-sleeved apron, which was bedaubed with 
paint, and on her nose was a smirch of bright 
yellow. 

The committee with one consent heaved a deep 
sigh. 

“Seein’ Scripter commands us to be kind to 
the widow and the fatherless, we thought we'd 
come and tell you that old Hiram Hutchinson 
wants a housekeeper,” said Mis’ Ichabod, who 
had been chosen chief spokesman, in view of the 
“flow of language” for which she was renowned. 

Pamela turned an innocent, puzzled face upon 
Mis’ Ichabod—a very lovely face, with a pure pale 
skin, and soft shy brown eyes, though in Brim- 
blecom, where rosy-cheeked beauties were the 
fashion, they had never thought of calling it so. 

“Oh, the widower! I couldn’t think for the 
moment what you meant. Poor man! I am sor- 
ry if he can’t find one. But nobody could expect 
me to give up Keturah, surely! She is growing 
too old; and she wouldn’t leave me, anyway.” 

The committee looked at each other. Their 
mission seemed a somewhat difficult one to per- 
form. Was Pamely so innocent as she looked ? 
Mis’ Ichabod had a dreadful suspicion that she 
was deep, and she resolved not io be daunted. 

“We thought you might like the place your- 
self, seein’ you was left so kind of dependent,” 
she said. 

“IT? Oh dear! I haven't the least bit of fac- 
ulty, you know ;” and Pamela laughed merrily. 

“Them that hain’t any faculty have got to try 
to do something, if they don’t want to be objicks 
of charity,” said Mis’ Ichabod. 

“T don’t think Brimblecom will ever have to 
take care of me. If it does, I am such a little 
thing that it won’t cost much,” 

There was the suspicion of a flush on Pamela’s 
cheek and a tense look about her mouth that the 
committee did not observe. They-only saw her 
laugh, and they arose in high dudgeon. 

“T hope the time won’t come when you won’t 
find it a laughing matter,” said Mis’ Hosea Blod- 
gett, who was determined not to come away with- 
out saying anything ; that would be so humiliating 
to tell of. 

“ Oh, I hope not,” said Pamela, sweetly. 

“That was the very worst thing about Deacon 
Semple—you never could make him mad,” said 
Miss Nancy Perkins, as she opened the gate. 
And though the other members of the committee 
wouldn’t acknowledge it, Pamela’s resemblance 





to her father in that respect was the thing that 
they had found most aggravating in their inter- 
view with her. 

Before they reached their homes they repented 
that they had not said more, but there was some- 
thing in Pamela’s manner that made it seem an 
impossibility. The committee could not explain 
it clearly. Pamela had been quite pleasant and 
polite, but they didn’t care to go again. However, 
they quite agreed that the matter ought not to 
rest there, and they were willing—even anxious— 
to go and confer with Mr. Stockbridge, the minis- 
ter, upon the subject. Perhaps he could be in- 
duced to advise her. She would not dare to be 
so high and mighty with the minister. 

The Rev. Mr. Stockbridge was a grave and dig- 
nified man of nearly forty, who, when he had first 
come to Brimblecom, ten years before, had had 
the caps of half the young ladies of his parish 
persistently set at him. They had now, if they 
had not wholly abandoned the cap-setting, learn- 
ed to “draw it mildly, lest it were all in vain,” 
for the minister had never shown the slightest 
signs of being caught. He seemed somewhat em- 
barrassed when the committee visited him and 
made known their errand. As Mis’ Hosea Blod- 
gett said, in describing the interview to her friends: 

“He kinder turned red, and then he kinder 
turned white, and he looked all ways for Sunday, 
jest as if we'd said something that wa’n’t proper. 
And when he said anything, which wa’n’t for as 
much as a minute, he up and said jest as good as 
to say that he didn’t consider ’twas any of his 
business. But Mis’ Ichabod she jest talked and 
argerfied beautiful about how the town would 
have to take care of her, and bein’ her father was 
a deacon, the church ought to do its duty, ad- 
visin’ and laborin’ with her if she was head- 
strong and set up, and she convinced him—with 
a few words that I let fall as ’twas given me to 
speak—and he said he’d go and deal with Pame- 
ly accordin’ to the best wisdom and judgment 
that was given him. When she sees him a-com- 
in’ she'll dowse her peak, for there’s nobody in 
Brimblecom that ain’t afraid of the minister.” 

Within a week the committee waited upon the 
minister to hear the result of his advice to Pamela. 
It was very hard to find him at home; they tried 
four times before they succeeded. If he had been 
anybody but the minister, they could not have 
avoided the painful suspicion that he slipped out 
of the back door when he saw them coming. And 
when at last they did find him at home, his report 
was not altogether satisfactory. 

“Miss Semple did nc* care to accept the posi- 
tion of housekeeper to Mr. Hiram Hutchinson,” 
he said, as if Pamela were the greatest lady in 
the land, and could pick and choose positions. 
But then he was a minister, and ministers couldn’t 
be expected to talk just like common people. 

“ What is she a-goin’ to do, then ?” demanded 
Mis’ Ichabod, severely. “I don’t know of any 
other chance for her.” , 

“TTI offered her a position, but she declined 
that also,” said the minister. 

The committee looked thunder-struck. 

“T do hope it wa’n’t to keep school,” said Mis’ 
Hosea Blodgett, recovering herself suddenly, “for 
she hain’t a mite of faculty, everybody knows. 
Why, I asked her once if she understood mathe- 
matics, and she said she could do addition if you 
gave her time. My Angelia understands mathe- 
matics, and besides beautiful learnin’, she’s got a 
real faculty for keepin’ school.” 

“Tt was not a position as school-teacher,” said 
the minister. 

“She could kind of get along with house-work, 
though she hain’t any faculty. I hope the folks 
ain’t very partickerler,” said Mis’ Ichabod. 

“ As she declined the position, it does not seem 
to matter whether they are or not,” said the min- 
ister. 

If Mis’ Ichabod had not stood very much in 
awe of the minister, he would have then and there 
received “a piece of her mind,” as she afterward 
declared; “for if there was anything that pro- 
voked her beyond endurance, it was a close- 
mouthed person.” But as he was the minister, 
there was nothing to do but to take leave of him 
with a coldness and dignity which should give 
some token of their displeasure. 

As if he couldn’t tell them just as well as not 
who wanted to hire Pamely to do house-work ! 
But there was one comfort—the committee knew 
there was nothing going on in Brimblecom that 
they couldn’t find out. 

And just after she had expressed that opinion, 
Mis’ Ichabod was so overcome by some sudden 
thought that she fairly gasped, and leaned for 
support against the town pump, which providen- 
tially stood in her way. 

“T heard that Joanna Leach wanted to go 
home because her sister’s twins had the measles. 
The minister wanted Pamely to keep house for 
him!” she gasped. 

“Well, Mis’ Ichabod, if you hain’t got an un- 
derstandin’ worth havin’! And though I never 
breathed it to a mortal before, I’ve had my sus- 
picions that the minister wa’n’t all he’d ought to 
be,” exclaimed Mis’ Hosea Blodgett. 

“T never knew a man to have one white eye- 
brow for nothing,” said Miss Nancy Perkins, 
darkly. 

Before night the report had spread all over 
Brimblecom that the minister had asked Pamela 
Semple to keep house for him. Mr. Stockbridge 
was certainly the last person to be suspected of 
an impropriety, but appearances were deceitful. 
He surely must know that he ought to have a 
housekeeper who was at least fifty, and it was 
eminently proper that she should be toothless, 
cross-eyed, and disfigured by the small-pox, as 
Joanna Leach was. If Pamela were an especial- 
ly capable person, the case would be somewhat 
different ; but to be willing to bear with a house- 
keeper who had no faculty, he must have a per- 
sonal regard for her. 

The oldest inhabitant could not remember such 
an excitement in Brimblecom, The Rev. Mr. 





Caldwell’s heresy had been tame, and the report 
that Dr. Saunders had another wife living only 
mildly exhilarating in comparison. 

But several weeks went by before any sound 
of it reached the minister’s ears. Happily for 
him, Brimblecom had a wholesome fear of the 
minister. But at length, owing mainly to the ef- 
forts of Mis’ Ichabod, Mis’ Hosea Blodgett, and 
Miss Nancy Perkins, it was decided that at the 
next church meeting one of the deacons should 
question the minister concerning the matter. 
Such a erying scandal must no longer remain 
uninvestigated. 

It was a great day for Brimblecom. There 
had not been such an attendance at a church 
meeting since the Rev, Mr. Caldwell’s trial for 
heresy. Mrs. Deacon Simmons said it seemed so 
much like county conference that she got up at 
four o’clock, and went to baking a great batch of 
pumpkin pies before she remembered what she 
was about. 

If the minister had any idea of what it all 
meant, he gave no sign, and when Deacon Sim- 
mons, with awful solemnity, and with a long pre- 
amble concerning the duty of a minister to set an 
example to his flock in righteousness, asked him 
if he thought it seemly and becoming to ask the 
daughter of their late Deacon Ephraim Semple to 
become his housekeeper, the minister quietly re- 
plied that he had never done so. 

The committee looked at each other, and every- 
body else looked at them. Miss Nancy Perkins 
felt, as she afterward expressed it, as if she 
“would like to go through to Chiny”; but Mis’ 
Ichabod bore up nobly, and Mis’ Hosea Blodgett 
relied upon Mis’ Ichabod. 

“ Didn’t you tell a committee consistin’ of Mis’ 
Ichabod Badger, Mis’ Hosea Blodgett, and Miss 
Nancy Perkins that you had done so?” pursued 
Deacon Simmons. 

“T did not,” said the minister, with an air of 
bland and innocent surprise. 

This was too much for Mis’ Ichabod. She 
arose, and shaking her forefinger impressively at 
the minister, demanded : 

“Didn’t you tell us that you had offered her a 
situation to keep house? And who in this livin’ 
world could it be that wanted a housekeeper but 
you ?” 

“You misunderstood me,” said the minister, 
with great politeness. “I said I had offered 
Miss Semple a position, and it was not to teach 
school.” 

Mis’ Ichabod sat down, because nothing oc- 
curred to her to say, and for a time there was si- 
lence. Then Deacon Simmons arose, and said, 
like a second Adam: 

“T hope you won’t take no offense, nor think 
nothin’ more about this, Mr. Stockbridge. It’s 
somethin’ that the women-folks have got up 
amongst themselves, and I guess it don’t amount 
to but dretful little.” 

“To relieve any further curiosity about the 
matter,” said the minister, looking straight at the 
committee, “ perhaps I had better explain—al- 
though it is an explanation which a man doesn’t 
often make in public—that the position which I 
offered Miss Semple, and which she declined, was 
that of your minister’s wife.” 

Mis’ Ichabod always averred that if it hadn’t 
been for a bit of cinnamon which she had on her 
tongue, she should have fainted then. 

The church- meeting broke up suddenly, the 
sentiment which Mis’ Hosea Blodgett expressed 
being apparently the sentiment of all—that she 
should have died in five minutes if she couldn’t 
have got out where she could talk it over. 

“Don’t talk to me about that girl!’ exclaimed 
Miss Nancy Perkins, with deep feeling. “There 
never was a man that it took so much faculty to 
get as the minister.” 

“ And she wouldn’t have him? Depend upon 
it, there’s more in that than meets the eye. She’s 
deep,” said Mis’ Ichabod. 

‘What do you think Mis’ Moses Gregg whis- 
pered to me in meetin’ ?” said Mis’ Hosea Blod- 
gett. “She says Pamely sells the pictures she 
paints for money—sends ’em off to the city. And 
besides supporting her and Ketury, she’s a-goin’ 
to pay off the mortgage on the farm.” 

“T hain’t never been sorry that I was brought 
up to work,” said Mis’ Ichabod. ‘“ Vanity and 
folly may prosper for a season, but we all know 
where the downward path ends. If Pamely Sem- 
ple hadn’t been sent away to that academy, she 
might have been as likely and well-behaved as any 
girl in Brimblecom—if she hadn’t any faculty.” 

And with these remarks Mis’ Ichabod withdrew 
herself from the council. 

On the even tenor of her way went Pamela, 
working early and late with her brush, and be- 
fore long a report found its way to Brimblecom 
that she was considered a remarkable artist, and 
some things were evident to Brimblecom senses : 
the mortgage was being paid off, the crops were 
in a prosperous condition, and old Keturah was 
renewing her youth. 

Brimblecom began to be proud of Pamela. It 
almost forgot that it had ever been afraid she 
would become a pauper. Nobody seemed to re- 
member that she had been thought to have no 
faculty—nobody but the committee. 

One or two persons were actually heard to say 
that it was a pity she wouldn’t marry Mr. Stock- 
bridge, but perhaps she had a right to look high- 
ev than the rest of the Brimblecom girls. Mis’ 
Ichabod always shook her head with mysterious 
meaning when Pamela was mentioned, and said, 
grimly, “ Them that lives longest will see most.” 

One day triumph came to Mis’ Ichabod. 

The committee were in the post-office—Mis’ 
Ichabod and Mis’ Hosea Blodgett were often so 
kind as to assist Miss Nancy Perkins in assorting 
the mail—when in came Mrs. Deacon Simmons, 
who was fat and secant of breath, and in such a 
state of excitement that the committee had, all 
and severally, to fan her vigorously before her 
news could be extracted. 

“ Don’t you thiak, as true as I’m a livin’ wo- 





man and not a corpse, as I might expect to be, 
hearin’ such upsettin’ things and hurryin’ so—” 

“Go on, go on! don’t lose your breath !” cried 
the committee, in chorus, fanning vigorously. 
“We'll never breathe it to a soul.” 

“ Oh, it’s all over Brimblecom. That good-for- 
nothing cretur Ben Seaverns has come back, with- 
out hardly so much as a coat to his back, and the 
rheumatic fever. Been cast away on a desert 
island, and eat up by cannerbals ’most—which 
nobody can’t say wa’n’t exactly like him—and 
nothing but skin and bones, and the doctor says 
most likely won’t never be good for anything 
again, not to mention that he never was. And 
Pamely’s took him in, and she and Ketury is 
a-nussin’ him up. And that ain’t the worst of it: 
the minister went up and married ’em! She’s 
took that good-for-nothin’ cretur to take care of 
for life—her that might ’a had the minister !” 

“They never got me to believe that she had 
any faculty,” said Mis’ Ichabod. 





ANSWERS 110 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rosrpa.r.—It is not necessary to carpet your hard- 
wood stairs, although many do so for the winter. 

Mrs. L. D., anp Many Ornenrs.—The prettiest styles 
for wash dresses are illustrated in Bazar No, 8, Vol. 
av. 

Souturrener.—An India mull dress trimmed with 
Oriental lace and white watered ribbon, with plain 
tulle veil and natural orange blossoms, would be a pret- 
ty bridal dress for June. Have the basque surplice 
with lace sleeves; then panier drapery, with lace 
flounces across the front. Spanish lace scarfs are ar- 
ranged as short veils for bridemaids, though wide- 
brimmed straw hats with many ostrich tips are pre- 
ferred for bridemaids at summer weddings, Each 
carries a basket of flowers, and wears a large bouquet 
on her belt. 

Astuetio.—A straight gathered or else pleated short 
skirt, with a gathered belted waist, puffed sleeves, and, 
a fichu, is a pretty esthetic dreas when made of white 
nuns’ veiling or other soft fabric. The Marguerite 
dress is also suitable for a young lady. 

K.—Stained mahogany or ebonized wood-work is 
preferable to stained black walnut for your parlor. 
Have the floor and wood-work of the library all dark 
or else all light, but it need have no reference to that 
in the parlor. Fasten rugs at corners with large por- 
celain or leather headed tacks that are easily removed. 
The shades and portiéres you suggest are in good taste. 

Suusormer.—Bombazine is most used on gentle- 
men’s hats. A panier polonaise with a round skirt 
trimmed with scant ruffles embroidered with polka 
dots is a pretty fashion for white wash dresses. The 
belted basque and panier over-skirt are also used, with 
much open-work embroidery. 

Winnirrev.—The hunting jacket will remain in 
fashion. It is made of Cheviot, in checks, the light 
porcelain blue cloths, dark green cloth, and also fou- 
lards of olive, brown, blue, and dark wine colors. The 
surplice jacket, with shirring at the waist line, pleat- 
ing below the waist, and a sash in the back, would be 
pretty for you made of dark Surah silk. 

Reaper.—Black satin slippers and black silk stock. 
ings are worn with short white satin dresses for even- 
ing by some ladies, while others prefer white satin 
shippers with white silk stockings. There is no set- 
tled fashion about this matter. Cream or tan colored 
gloves may be used in either case. 

Mrs. K. B. P.—If you want a wool dress for morn- 
ings at a watering-place, get nuns’ veiling or else light 
cashmere combined in the new style with checked 
silk. If you want a wash dress, get white muslin with 
open embroidery, or else pink or blue Scotch gingham, 
which should also be trimmed with open-worked em- 
broidery. 

S. W. N.—Use the polonaise pattern No. 3223 for 
your black dress, putting on crape folds six inches 
deep, interlined with lawn. Use double box pleats for 
the skirt, about nine or ten forming the skirt, and put 
two folds of the crape on it. Mustard and blue-gray 
shades like your sample will be stylish in lighter wool 
goods. Your ideas abont these suits, hats, and stock- 
ings are good. Have round large collars of Irish point 
embroidery for nice wear, and of open wheel-work for 
plainer use, for the children. Sailor hats with wide 
rolled brims will be worn in dark straws. You can 
get hats of almost any shade, except perhaps the new 
blue, but darker navy blue, or else the Manila shades, 
will answer as well. You can get misses’ undressed 
kid gloves. Use great long-looped bows of ribbon for 
one of the hats, with a polka-dotted scarf on the other. 
Have the trimming of the hats and the stockings to 
match the color of the child’s dress. A handsome 
parasol for mourning will cost you $10 or $12. 

Sunsorimer.—Make the camel’s-hair and silk cos- 
tume with a princesse polonaise and box-pleated skirt. 
Get embroidery to trim the front of the armure prin- 
cesse silk dress, and have a satin panier around the 
hips, with long drapery behind, to give fullness to the 
princesse dress. 

Vio.a.—Your striped summer silk would make a 
very stylish skirt showing three pleatings, two narrow 
ones at foot, with a half-yard pleated flounce above 
these, to be worn with a panier polonaise of black or 
gray cashmere, or Surah silk, or nuns’ veiling, trimmed 
with embroidery. 

Datsy.—Get a grayish-blue silk for your best dress, 
dark green cloth-finished flannel for your travelling 
dress, and have mull or thin white nuns’ veiling for 
your wedding dress. Forty dollars for twenty yards 
of gros grain, $10 for the flannel, and $25 or $30 for the 
white wool and some embroidery will be the best out- 
lay of your $100. Have the dresses fitted, and make 
them yourself. The tulle veil will be $10. Use cream 
white Spanish lace on the white dress, if you prefer it. 

M. W.—A panier of the gray satin with a great bow 
behind might improve your basque of Louisine; oth- 
erwise the dress need not be altered. 

Mrs. S. B. B.—Your silk will make a pretty basque 
and skirt with gathered flounces and a blue silk Surah 
panier sash. The Cheviot is suitable for a mantle or 
jacket. Tucked belted waists and pleated skirts are 
worn by girls for their flannel suits. 

A. M.—Ladies in mourning wear the thickly woven 
black silk mitts, not white ones, and gloves of lus- 
trous black silk, not of gray lisle-thread. 

Mapeutne.—If you want one of the best styles for 
your dress, have the basque and flounces of your gros 
grain, with the panier drapery of cashmere of the same 
shade, edged with embroidery to match. Your sug- 
gestions about combinations are not good. The black 
velvet jacket should be pointed, high neck, and single 
breasted. The figured white muslins are prettiest with 
a shirred pointed basque, to which paniers are added, 
giving the effect of a panier polonaise, 
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A BLAST ON THE BOULEVARD.—[See Pace 330.] 
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A BLAST ON THE BOULEVARD. 


See illustration on page 328. 
N this effective picture the artist has sketched 
a scene of almost daily occurrence in the up- 
per part of New York city, in the vicinity of the 
Central Park, but which is likely soon to become a 
relic of the past, so rapidly are blocks of massive 
buildings taking the place of the rocks covered 
with shanties which within a few years covered 
the greater part of this district. On the fash- 
ionable drives of the boulevard and avenues 
the crowd of vehicles is suddenly brought to a 
stand-still by the appearance of the red danger 
flag, and the utterance of the magie shout, 
“Blast!” The jaded dray hacks stand quiet, 
glad of the rest in spite of the appalling explo- 
sion and shower of stones that an instant after 
fills the air. Not so the spirited thorough-breds 
that prance and rear, to the great alarm of the 
old ladies inside, and that are with difficulty re- 
strained by the strong pull of the coachman. It 
is strange indeed that more accidents do not re- 
sult from so great a cause of danger. But New 
York horses are forced to get accustomed to 
many strange sights and sounds, and after a few 
months’ experience under the elevated railroads, 
disdain to tremble at so slight a thing as an in- 
significant rock blast. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Lirrie Jecty Caxes.—Make a sponge-cake batter 
of one pound each of white sugar and eggs in the 
shell and half a pound of flour, Flavor with the juice 
and grated rind of a lemon. Grease a flat sheet of 
tin, or if you have not such a thing, a shallow pan, 
with butter or lard, and drop the batter from a spoon 
just as you would in making muffins, so that small 
flat cakes will be formed. Bake quickly, but do not 
burn. When cool, cover the tops of the cakes with a 
layer of currant or other high-flavored jelly, and on 
top of that put a covering of icing made of three- 
quarters of a pound of powdered sugar, the whites of 
two eggs, and a few drops of vanilla for flavoring. 
Set aside for the icing to harden, and they will be ready 
for use in a few hours. 

Croqvetrrs.—One pound and a half of veal, chick- 
en, turkey, or sweetbread already cooked, two table- 
spoonfuls of cold ham or sweet middling, one table- 
spoonful of butter rolled in flour, the yolk of one egg, 
half a pint of cream or new milk. Cut up the meat 
very fine, but do not chop it, or it will be pasty; nor 
must it be lumpy. Cut up the ham in the same way. 
Season with pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. Beat 
an egg up, and add it to the cream or milk; then set it 
on the fire to boil, gradually stirring into it the cream- 
ed butter and flour. Stir all the time, that the mixture 
May not be lumpy. Let it boil until it drops ropy 
from the spoon; then pour out half from the sauce- 
pan, and set it aside, Put all the chopped meat into 
the sancepan, with the other half, over the fire, and stir 
until thoroughly mixed, but not cooked much. It 
mixes better in this way. If too stiff, add that which 
has been set aside, a little at a time, until the right 
consistency for rolling into balls is obtained. The 
mass must be as stiff as can possibly be handled, yet 
be it remembered that it is best to handle as little and 
lightly as possible, Then pour the mixture from the 
saucepan on to a flat dish, and set it on ice to cool. 
Have some bread or crackers pounded or grated up very 
fine, beat an egg, yolk and white together, till very 
light. Form the mixture into the shape either of 
balls, eggs, or little cones; dip them into the beaten 
egg, then roll them in the bread-crumbs with a silver 
fork. Have some boiling lard in a skillet, and drop in, 
‘very few at a time. They only need to be heated 
through and of a light brown. Be sure to have the 
lard boiling. They must not be fried, but boiled in 
lard, Garnish with crisped parsley. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
LORD HAMPSTEAD AGAIN WITH MARION. 


Tae Quaker had become as weak as water in 
his daughter’s hands. To whatever she might 
have desired he would have given his assent. 
He went up daily from Pegwell Bay to Pogson 
& Littlebird’s, but even then he was an altered 
man. It had been said there for a few days that 
his daughter was to become the wife of the eld- 
est son of the Marquis of Kingsbury, and then 
it had been said that there could be no such 
marriage—because of Marion’s health. The glory 
while it lasted he had borne meekly, but with a 
certain anxious satisfaction. The pride of his life 
had been in Marion, and this young lord’s choice 
had justified his pride. But the glory had been 
very fleeting. And now it was understood through 
all Pogson & Littlebird’s that their senior clerk 
had been crushed, not by the loss of his noble 
son-in-law, but by the cause which produced the 
loss. Under these circumstances poor Zachary 
Fay had hardly any will of his own, except to do 
that which his daughter suggested to him. When 
she told him+that she would wish to go up to 
London for a few days, he assented as a matter 
of course. And’ when she explained that she 
wished to do so in order that she might see Lord 
Hampstead, he only shook his head sadly, and 
was silent, 

“ Of course I will come as you wish it,” Mari- 
on had said in her letter to her lover, “ What 
would I not do that you wish, except when you 
wish things that you know you ought not? Mrs. 
Roden says that I am to go up to be lectured. 
You mustn’t be very hard upon me. I don’t think 
you ought to ask me to do things which you know 
—which know that I can not do. Oh, my 
lover! oh, my love! would that it were all over, 
and that you were free !” 

In answer to this, and to other letters of the 
kind, he wrote to her long argumentative epistles, 





in which he strove to repress the assurances of 
his love, in order that he might convince her the 
better by the strength of his reasoning. He 
spoke to her of the will of God, and of the wick- 
edness of which she would be guilty if she took 
upon herself to foretell the doings of Providence. 
He said much of the actual bond by which they 
had tied themselves together in declaring their 
mutual love. He endeavored to explain to her 
that she could not be justified in settling such a 
question for herself, without reference to the 
opinion of those who must know the world bet- 
ter than she did. Had the words of a short cere- 
mony been spoken, she would have been bound 
to obey himas her husband. Was she not equal- 
ly bound now, already, to acknowledge his superi- 
ority? And if not by him, was it not her manifest 
duty to be guided by her father? Then at the 
end of four carefully written, well-stuffed pages 
there would come two or three words of burning 
love. “My Marion, my self, my very heart!” It 
need hardly be said that as the well-stuffed pages 
went for nothing with Marion, had not the least 
effect toward convincing her, so were the few 
words the very food on which she lived. There 
was no absurdity in the language of love that 
was not to her a gem so brilliant that it deserved 
to be garnered in the very treasure-house of her 
memory! All those long, useless sermons were 
preserved because they had been made rich and 
rare by the expression of his passion. 

She understood him, and valued him at the 
proper rate, and measured him correctly in every- 
thing. He was so true, she knew him to be so 
true, that even his superlatives could not be oth- 
er than true! Butas for his reasoning, she knew 
that that came also from his passion. She could 
not argue the matter out with him, but he was 
wrong in it all. She was not bound to listen 
to any other voice but that of her own con- 
science. She was bound not to subject him 
to the sorrows which would attend him were 
he to become her husband. She could not tell 
how weak or how strong might be his nature 
in bearing the burden of the grief which would 
certainly fall upon him at her death. She had 
heard, and had in part seen, that time does al- 
ways mitigate the weight of that burden. Per- 
haps it might be best that she should go at once, 
so that no prolonged period of his future career 
should be injured by his waiting. She had be- 
gun to think that he would be unable to look for 
another wife while she lived. By degrees there 
came upon her the full conviction of the stead- 
fastness, nay, of the stubbornness, of his heart. 
She had been told that men were not usually like 
that. When first he had become sweet to her, 
she had not thought that he would have been like 
that. Was it not almost unmanly—or rather was 
it not womanly? And yet he, strong and master- 
ful as he was, could he have aught of a woman’s 
weakness about him? Could she have dreamed 
that it would be so from the first, she thought that 
from the very first she could have abstained. 

“Of course I shall be at home on Tuesday at 
two. Am I not at home every day at all hours ? 
Mrs. Roden shall not be there, as you do not wish 
it, though Mrs. Roden has always been your 
friend. Of course I shall be alone. Papa is al- 
ways in the City. Good to you! Of course I 
shall be good to you! How can I be bad to the 
one being that I love better than all the world? 
I am always thinking of you; but I do wish that 
you would not think so much of me. A man 
should not think so much of a girl—only just at 
his spare moments. I did not think that it would 
be like that when I told you that you might love 
me.” 

All that Tuesday morning, before he left home, 
he was not only thinking of her, but trying to 
marshal in order what arguments he might use, 
so as to convince her at last. He did not at all 
understand how utterly fruitless his arguments 
had been with her. When Mrs. Roden had told 
him of Marion’s strength, he had only in part be- 
lieved her. In all matters concerning the mo- 
ment, Marion was weak and womanly before him. 
When he told her that this or the other thing was 
proper and becoming, she took it as Gospel be- 
cause it came from him. There was something 
of the old awe even when she looked up into his 
face. Because he was a great nobleman, and be- 
cause she was the Quaker’s daughter, there was 
still, in spite of their perfect love, something of 
superiority, something of inferiority, of position. 
It was natural that he should command—natural 
that she should obey. How could it be, then, that 
she should not at last obey him in this great thing 
which was so necessary tohim? And yet hither- 
to he had never gone near to prevailing with her. 
Of course he marshalled all his arguments. 

Gentle and timid as she was, she had made up 
her mind to everything, even down to the very 
greeting with which she would receive him. His 
first warm kiss had shocked her. She had thought 
of it since, and had told herself that no harm could 
come to her from such tokens of affection—that 
it would be unnatural were she to refuse it to 
him. Let it pass by as an incident that should 
mean nothing. To hang upon his neck and to 
feel and to know that she was his very own—that 
might not be given to her. To hear his words of 
love and to answer him with words as warm— 
that could be allowed to her. As for the rest, it 
would be better that she should let it so pass by 
that there need be as little of contention as pos- 
sible on a matter so trivial. 

When he came into the room he took her at 
once, passive and unresisting, into his arms. 
“ Marion,” he said. “Marion! Do you say that 
you are ill? You are as bright as a rose.” 

“ Rose leaves soon fall. But we will not talk 
about that. Why go to such a subject ?” 

“Tt can not be helped.” He still held her by 
the waist, and now again he kissed her. There 
was something in her passive submission which 
made him think at the moment that she had at 
last determined to yield to him altogether. ‘“ Ma- 
rion, Marion,”’ he said, still holding her in his em- 





brace, “ you will be persuaded by me? You will 
be mine now ?” 

Gradually—very gently—she contrived to ex- 
tricate herself. There must be no more of it, or 
his passion would become too strong for her. 
“Sit down, dearest,” she said. “You flurry me 
by all this. It is not good that I should be flur- 
ried.” 

“T will be quiet, tame, motionless, if you will 
only say the one word to me. Make me under- 
stand that we are not to be parted, and I will ask 
for nothing else.” 

“Parted! No,I do not think that we shall be 
parted.” 

“Say that the day shall come when we may 
really be joined together; when—” 

“No, dear; no; I can not say that. I can not 
alter anything that I have said before. I can 
not make things other than they are. Here we 
are, we two, loving each other with all our hearts, 
and yet it may not be. My dear, dear lord!” 
She had never even yet learned another name for 
him than this. “Sometimes I ask myself wheth- 
er it has been my fault.” She was now sitting, 
and he was standing over her, but still holding 
her by the hand. 

“There has been no fault. Why should either 
have been in fault ?” 

“When there is so great a misfortune there 
must generally have been a fault. But I do not 
think there has been any here. Do not misun- 
derstand me, dear. The misfortune is not with 
me. I do not know that the Lord could have 
sent me a greater blessing than to have been 
loved by you—were it not that your trouble, your 
grief, your complainings, rob me of my joy.” 

“Then do not rob me,” he said. 

“Out of two evils you must choose the least. 
You have heard of that, have you not ?” 

“There need be no evil—no such evil as this.” 
Then he dropped her hand, and stood apart from 
her while he listened to her, or else walked up 
and down the room, throwing at her now and 
again a quick angry word, as she went on striving 
to make clear to him the ideas as they came to 
her mind. 

“T do not know how I could have done other- 
wise,” she said, “when you would make it so cer- 
tain to me that you loved me. I suppose it might 
have been possible for me to go away, and not to 
say a word in answer.” 

“That is nonsense—sheer nonsense,” he said. 

“T could not tell you an untruth. I tried it 
once, but the words would not come at my bid- 
ding. Had I spoken them, you would have read 
the truth in my eyes.. What then could I have 
done? And yet there was not a moment in which 
I have not known that it must be as it is.” 

“Tt need not be—it need not be. It should 
not be.” 

“Yes, dear, it must be. As it is so, why not 
let us have the sweet of it as far as it will go? 
Can you not take a joy in thinking that you have 
given an inexpressible brightness to your poor 
Marion’s days, that you have thrown over her a 
heavenly light which would be all glorious to her 
if she did not see that you were covered by a 
cloud? If I thought that you could hold up your 
head with manly strength, and accept this little 
gift of my love, just for what it is worth—just 
for what it is worth—then I think I could be hap- 
py to the end.” 

“What would you have me do? Can a man 
love and not love ?” 

“T almost think he can. I almost think that 
men do. I would not have you not love me. I 
would not lose my light and my glory altogether. 
But I would have your love to be of such a nature 
that it should not conquer you. I would have 
you remember your name and your family—” 

“T care nothing for my name, As far as I am 
concerned, my name is gone.” 

“Oh, my lord!” 

“You have determined that my name shall go 
no further.” 

“That is unmanly, Lord Hampstead. Because 
a poor weak girl such as I am can not do all that 
you wish, are you to throw away your strength, 
and your youth, and all the high hopes which 
ought to be before you? Would you say that it 
were well in another if you heard that he had 
thrown up everything, surrendered all his duties, 
because of his love for some girl infinitely beneath 
him in the world’s esteem ?” 

“There is no question of above and beneath. 
I will not have it. As to that, at any rate, we are 
on a par.” 

“A man and a girl can never be on a par. 
You have a great career, and you declare that it 
shall go for nothing because I can not be your 
wife.” ‘ 

“Can I help myself if I am broken-hearted ? 
You can help me.” 

“No, Lord Hampstead ; it is there that you are 
wrong. It is there that you must allow me to 
say that I have the clearer knowledge. With an 
effort on your part, the thing may be done.” 

“What effort? What effort? Can I teach 
myself to forget that I have ever seen you ?” 

“No, indeed, you can not forget. But you may 
resolve that, remembering me, you should remem- 
ber me only for what I am worth. You should 
not buy your memories at too high a price.” 

“ What is it that you would have me do?” 

“T would have you seek another wife.” 

“ Marion !” 

“T would have you seek another wife. If not 
instantly, I would have you instantly resolve to 
do so.” 


“Tt would not hurt you to feel that I loved an- 


other ?” 

“T think not. I have tried myself, and now I 
think that it would not hurt me. There was a time 
in which I owned to myself that it would be very 
bitter, and then I told myself that I hoped—that 
I hoped that you would wait. But now I have 
acknowledged to myself the vanity and selfish- 
ness of such a wish. “If I really love you, am I 
not bound to want what may be best for you?” 





“You think that possible?” he said, standing 
over her and looking down upon her. “Judging 
from your own heart, do you think that you could 
do that, if outward circumstances made it con- 
venient ?” 

“ No, no, no.” 

““Why should you suppose me to be harder- 
hearted than yourself, more callous, more like a 
beast of the fields ?” 

“More like a man, is what I would have 
you.” 

“T have listened to you, Marion, and now you 
may listen to me. Your distinctions as to men 
and women are all vain. There are those—men 
and women both—who can love and do love, and 
there are those who neither do nor can. Whether 
it be for good or evil, we can, you and I, and we 
do. It would be impossible to think of giving 
yourself to another ?” 

“That is certainly true.” 

“Tt is the same with me, and will ever be so. 
Whether you live or die, I can have no other wife 
than Marion Fay. As to that, I have a right to 
expect that you shall believe me. Whether I 
have a wife or not, you must decide.” 

“Oh, dearest, do not kill me.” 

“Tt has to be so. If you can be firm, so can I. 
As to my name and my family, it matters nothing. 
Could I be allowed to look forward and think 
that you would sit at my hearth, and that some 
child that should be my child should lie in your 
arms, then I could look forward to what you call 
a career. Not that he might be the last of a 
hundred Traffords, not that he might be an earl 
or a marquis like his forefathers, not that he 
might some day live to be a wealthy peer, would 
I have it so, but because he would be yours and 
mine.” Now she got up, and threw her arms 
around him, and stood leaning on him as he spoke. 
“T can look forward to that, and think of a career. 
If that can not be, the rest of it must provide for 
itself. There are others who can look after the 
Traffords, and who will do so whether it be ne- 
cessary or not. To have gone a little out of the 
beaten path, to have escaped some of the tradi- 
tional absurdities, would have been something to 
me. To have let the world see how noble a 
countess I could find for them, that would have 
satisfied me. And I had succeeded. I had found 
one that would really have graced the name. If 
it is not to be so, why, then let the name and fam- 
ily go on in the old beaten track. I shall not 
make another venture. I have made my choice, 
and it is to come to this.” 

“You must wait, dear; you must wait. I had 
not thought it would be like this; but you must 
wait.” : 

“What God may have in store for me, who can 
tell? You have told me your mind, Marion, and 
now I trust that you will understand mine. I do 
not accept your decision, but you will accept mine. 
Think of it all, and when you see me again in a 
day or two, then see whether you will not be able 
to join your lot to mine and make the best of it.” 
Upon this he kissed her again, and left her with- 
out another word, 





CHAPTER LVIL. 
CROCKER’S DISTRESS, 


Wuen midsummer came, Paradise Row was 
alive with various interests. There was no one 
there who did not know something of the sad story 
of Marion Fay and her love. It was impossible 
that such a one as Lord Hampstead should make 
repeated visits to the street without notice, 
When Marion returned home from Pegwell Bay, 
even the pot-boy at The Duchess of Edinburgh 
knew why she had come, and Clara Demijohn 
professed to be able to tell all that passed at the 
interview next day. And there was the great 
“duca” matter; so that Paradise Row generally 
conceived itself to be concerned on all questions 
of nobility, both foreign and British. There were 
the ducaites and the anti-ducaites. The Demi- 
john faction generally, as being under the influ- 
ence of Crocker, were of opinion that George 
Roden, being a duke, could not rid himself of 
his ducal nature, and they were loud in their ex- 
pression of the propriety of calling the duke duke 
whether he wished it or no. But Mrs. Grimley, at 
The Duchess, was warm on the other side. George 
Roden, according to her lights, being a clerk in 
the Post-oflice, must certainly be a Briton, and 
being a Briton, and therefore free, was entitled 
to call himself whatever he pleased. She was 
generally presumed to enunciate a properly con- 
stitutional theory in the matter, and as she was 
a leading personage in the neighborhood, the duca 
was for the most part called by his old name; but 
there were contests, and on one occasion blows 
had been struck, All this helped to keep life 
alive in the Row. 

But there had arisen another source of intense 
interest. Samuel Crocker was now regularly en- 
gaged to marry Miss Demijohn. There had been 
many difficulties before this could be arranged. 
Crocker not unnaturally wished that a portion of 
the enormous wealth which rumor attributed to 
Mrs. Demijohn should be made over to the bride 
on her marriage. But the discussions which had 
taken place between him and the old lady on the 
matter had been stormy and unsuccessful. © “ It’s 
a sort of thing that one doesn’t understand at all, 
you know,” Crocker had said to Mrs. Grimley, giv- 
ing the landlady to understand that he was not 
going to part with his own possession of himself 
without adequate consideration. Mrs. Grimley 
had comforted the young man by remiriding him 
that the old lady was much given to hot brandy 
and water, and that she could not “ take her money 
with her where she was going.” Crocker had at 
last contented himself with an assurance that 
there should be a breakfast and a trousseau 
which was to cost £60, With the promise of 
this, and the hope of what brandy and water 
might do for him, he had given in, and the match 
was made. Had there been no more than this 
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in the matter, the Row would not have been much 
stirred by it. The Row was so full of earls, mar- 
quises, and dukes that Crocker’s love would have 
awakened no more than a passing attention, but 
for a concomitant incident which was touching 
in its nature, and interesting in its development. 
Daniel Tribbledale, junior clerk at Pogson & Lit- 
tlebird’s, had fought a battle with his passion for 
Clara Demijohn like a man; but manly though 
the battle had been, Love had prevailed over him. 
He had at last found it impossible to give up the 
girl of his heart, and he had declared his inten- 
tion of “ punching Crocker’s head” should he ever 
find him in the neighborhood of the Row. With 
the object of doing this he frequented the Row 
constantly from ten in the evening till two in the 
morning, and spent a great deal more money than 
he ought to have done at The Duchess. He would 
occasionally knock at No. 10, and boldly ask to 
be allowed to see Miss Clara. On one or two of 
these occasions he had seen her, and tears had 
flowed in great quantities. He had thrown him- 
self at her feet, and she had assured him that it 
was in vain. He had fallen back at Pogson & 
Littlebird’s to £120 a year, and there was no 
prospect of an increase. Moreover, the betroth- 
ment with Crocker was complete. Clara had 
begged him to leave the vicinity of Holloway. 
Nothing, he had sworn, should divorce him from 
Paradise Row. Should that breakfast ever be 
given, should these hated nuptials ever take 
place, he would be heard of. It was in vain that 
Clara had threatened to die on the threshold of 
the church if anything rash were done. He was 
determined, and Clara, no doubt, was interested 
in the persistency of his affection. It was, how- 
ever, specially worthy of remark that Crocker 
and Tribbledale never did.ineet in Paradise Row. 

Monday, the 13th of July, was the day fixed for 
the marriage, and lodgings for the happy pair had 
been taken at Islington. It had been hoped that 
room might have been made for them at No. 10; 
but the old lady, fearing the interference of a new 
inmate, had preferred the horrors of solitude to 
the combined presence of her niece and her niece’s 
husband. «She had, however, given a clock and a 
small harmonium to grace the furnished sitting- 
room, so that things might be said to stand on a 
sound and pleasant footing. Gradually, however, 
it came to be thought both by the old and the 
young lady that Crocker was becoming too eager 
on that great question of the duca. When he de- 
clared that no earthly consideration should induce 
him to call his friend by any name short of that 
noble title which he was entitled to use, he was 
asked a question or two as to his practice at the 
office. For it had come round to Paradise Row 
that Crocker was giving offense at the office by 
his persistency. ‘“ When I speak of him, I al- 
ways call him ‘the duca,’” said Crocker, gallant- 
ly; “and when I meet him, I always address him 
as duca. No doubt it may for a while create a 
little coolness, but he will recognize at last the 
truth of the spirit which actuates me. He is ‘ the 
duca,’” 

“Tf you go on doing what they tell you not to 
do,” said the old woman, “ they’ll dismiss you.” 
Crocker had simply smiled ineffably. Not olus 
himself would dismiss him for a loyal adherence 
to the constitutional usages of European courts. 

Crocker was, in truth, making himself thor- 
oughly disagreeable at the Post-office. Sir Boreas 
had had his own view as to Roden’s title, and 
had been anxious to assist Lord Persiflage in 
forcing the clerk to accept his nobility, But 
when he had found that Roden was determined, 
he had given way. No order had been given on 
the subject. It was a matter which hardly ad- 
mitted of an order. But it was understood that 
as Mr. Roden wished to be Mr. Roden, he was to 
be Mr. Roden. It was declared that good taste 
required that he should be addressed as he chose 
to be addressed. When, therefore, Crocker per- 
sisted, it was felt that Crocker was a bore. When 
Crocker declared to Roden personally that his 
conscience would not allow him to encounter a 
man whom he believed to be a nobleman without 
calling him by his title, the office generally felt 
that Crocker was an ass. olus was known to 
have expressed himself as very angry, and was 
said to have declared that the man must be dis- 
missed sooner or later. This had been reported 
to Crocker. “Sir Boreas can’t dismiss me for 
calling a nobleman by his right name,” Crocker 
had replied, indignantly. The clerks had acknow- 
ledged among themselves that this might be true, 
but had remarked that there were different ways 
of hanging a dog. If Molus was desirous of 
hanging Crocker, Crocker would certainly find 
him the rope before long. There was a little bet 
made between Bobbin and Geraghty that the of- 
fice would know Crocker no longer before the end 
of the year. 

Alas! alas! just before the time fixed for the 
poor fellow’s marriage, during the first week of 
July, there came to our olus not only an oppor- 
tunity for dismissing poor Crocker, but an occa- 
sion on which, by the consent of all, it was ad- 
mitted to be impossible that he should not do so, 
and the knowledge of the sin committed came 
upon Sir Boreas at a moment of great exaspera- 
tion caused by another source. “Sir Boreas,” 
Crocker had said, coming into the great man’s 
room, “I hope you will do me the honor of being 
present at my wedding breakfast.” The sugges- 
tion was an unpardonable impertinence. “I am 
asking no one else in the department except the 
duca,” said Crocker. With what special flea in 
his ear Crocker was made to leave the room in- 
stantly can not be reported; but the reader may 
be quite sure that neither did Aolus nor the duca 
accept the invitation. It was on that very after- 
noon that Mr. Jerningham, with the assistance of 
one of the messengers, discovered that Crocker 
had actually torn up a bundle of official papers ! 

Among many official sins of which Crocker was 
often guilty was that of “delaying papers.” Let- 
ters had to be written, or, more probably, copies 
made, and Crocker would postpone the required 





work from day to day. Papers would get them- 
selves locked up, and sometimes it would not be 
practicable to trace them. There were those in 
the department who said that Crocker was not 
always trustworthy in his statements, and there 
had come up lately a case in which the unhappy 
one was supposed to have hidden a bundle of pa- 
pers, of which he denied having ever had the cus- 
tody. Then arose a tumult of anger among those 
who would be supposed to have had the papers if 
Crocker did not have them, and a violent search 
was instituted. Then it was diseovered that he 
had absolutely destroyed the official documents. 
They referred to the reiterated complaints of a 
fidgety old gentleman who for years past had 
been accusing the department of every imagina- 
ble iniquity. According to this irritable old gen- 
tleman, a diabolical ingenuity had been exercised 
in preventing him from receiving a single letter 
through a long series of years. 

This was a new crime. Wicked things were 
often done, but anything so wicked as this had 
never before been perpetrated in the department. 
The minds of the ‘senior clerks were terribly 
moved, and the young men were agitated by a 
delicious awe. Crocker was felt to be abomina- 
ble, but heroic also—and original. It might be that 
a new opening for great things had been invented. 

The fidgety old gentleman had never a leg to 
stand upon—not a stump; but now it was almost 
impossible that he should not be made to know 
that all his letters of complaint had been made 
away with. Of course Crocker must be dismiss- 
ed. He was at once suspended, and called upon 
for his written explanation. “And I am to be 
married next week,” he said, weeping, to Mr. Jer- 
ningham. olus had refused to see him, and 
Mr. Jerningham, when thus appealed to, only 
shook his head. What could a Mr. Jerningham 
say to a man who had torn up official papers on 
the eve of his marriage? . Had he laid violent 
hands on his bride, but preserved the papers, his 
condition, to Mr. Jerningham’s thinking, would 
have been more wholesome, 

It was never known who first carried the tid- 
ings to Paradise Row. There were those who 
said that Tribbledale was acquainted with a friend 
of Bobbin, and that he made it all known to Clara 
in an anonymous letter. There were others who 
traced a friendship between the pot-boy at The 
Duchess and a son of one of the messengers. It 
was at any rate known at No. 10. Crocker was 
summoned to an interview with the old woman; 
and the match was then and there declared to be 
broken off. ‘“ What are your intentions, sir, as 
to supporting that young woman?” Mrs. Demi- 
john demanded, with all the severity of which she 
was capable. Crocker was so broken-hearted 
that he had not a word to say for himself. He 
did not dare to suggest that perhaps he might not 
be dismissed. He admitted the destruction of 
the papers. “I never cared for him again when 
I saw him so knocked out of time by an old wo- 
man,” said Clara afterward. 

“What am I to do about the lodgings ?” ask- 
ed Crocker, weeping. 

“Tear ’em up,” said Mrs. Demijohn.. “Tear 
‘em up. Only send back the clock and the har- 
monium.” 

Crocker in his despair looked about every- 
where for assistance. It might be that olus 
would be softer-hearted than Clara Demijohn. 
He wrote to Lord Persiflage, giving him a very 
full account of the affair. The papers, he said, 
had in fact been actually torn by accident. He 
was afraid of “the duca,” or he would have ap- 
plied to him. “The duca” no doubt had been 
his most intimate friend—so he still declared— 
but in such an emergency he did not know how 
to address “the duca.” But he bethought him- 
self of Lord Hampstead, of that hunting ac- 
quaintance, with whom his intercourse had been 
so pleasant and so genial, and he made a journey 
down to Hendon. Lord Hampstead at this time 
was living there all alone. Marion Fay had been 
taken back to Pegwell Bay, and her lover was 
at the old house, holding intercourse almost with 
no one. His heart just now was very heavy in 
him. He had begun to believe that Marion would 
in truth never become his wife. He had begun 
to think that she would really die, and that he 
would never have the sad satisfaction of calling 
her his own. All lightness and brightness had 
gone from him, all the joy which he used to take 
in argument, all the eagerness of his character 
—unless the hungry craving of unsatisfied love 
could still be called an eagerness. 

He was in this condition when Crocker was 
brought out to him in the garden, where he was 
walking. “Mr. Crocker,” he said, standing still 
in the pathway and looking into the man’s face. 

“Yes, my lord; it’s me. Iam Crocker. You 
remember me, my lord, down in Cumberland ?” 

“T remember you—at Castle Hautboy.” 

“ And out hunting, my lord—when we had that 
pleasant ride home from Airey Force.” 

“What can I do for you now 2” 

“T always do think, my lord, that there is no- 
thing like sport to cement affection. I don’t 
know how you feel about it, my lord.” 

“If there is anything to be said—perhaps you 
will say it.” 

“And there’s another bond, my lord. We 
have both been looking for the partners of our 
joys in Paradise Row.” 

“If you have anything to say, say it.” 

“And as for your friend, my lord, the—the— 
You know whom I mean. If I have given any 
offense, it has only been because I’ve thought that 
as the title was certainly theirs, a young lady who 
shall be nameless ought to have the advantage of 
it. I’ve only done it because of my consideration 
for the family.” 

““What have you come here for, Mr. Crocker? 
I am not just now disposed to converse—on, I 
may say, any subject. If there be anything—” 

“Indeed there is, Oh, my lord, they are go- 
ing to dismiss me! For the sake of Paradise 
Row, my lord, pray, pray, interfere on my be- 


half.” Then he told the whole story about the 
papers, merely explaining that they had been 
torn by accident. “Sir Boreas is angry with me 
because I have thought it right to call—you know 
whom—by his title, and now I am to be dismiss- 
ed, just when I was about to take that beautiful 
and accomplished young lady to the hymeneal 
altar. Only think if you and Miss Fay was to be 
divided in the same way !” 

With much lengthened explanation, which was, 
however, altogether ineffectual, Lord Hampstead 
had to make his visitor understand that there was 
no ground on which he could even justify a re- 
quest. “But a letter! You could write a letter. 
A letter from your lordship would do so much.” 
Lord Hampstead shook his head. “If you were 
just to say that you had known me intimately 
down in Cumberland! ‘Of course I am not taking 
upon myself to say it was so, but to save a poor 
fellow on the eve of his marriage.” 

“T will write a letter,” said Lord Hampstead, 
thinking of it, turning over in his mind his own 
idea of what marriage would be to him. “I can 
not say that we have been intimate friends, 
because it would not be true.” 

“No—no, no. Of course not that.” 

“ But I will write a letter to Sir Boreas. I can 
not conceive that it should have any effect. It 
ought to have none.” 

“Tt will, my lord.” 

“T will write, and will say that your father is 
connected with my uncle, and that your condition 
in regard to your marriage may perhaps be ac- 
cepted as a ground for clemency. Good-day to 
you.” Not very quickly, but with profuse thanks 
and the shedding of some tears, poor Crocker 
took his leave. He had not been long gone be- 
fore the following letter was written : 


“Sir,—Though I have not the honor of an ac- 
quaintance with you, I take the liberty of writing 
to you as to the condition of one of the clerks in 
your office. I am perfectly aware that should I 
receive a reprimand from your hands, I shall have 
deserved it by my unjustifiable interference. 

“Mr. Crocker represents to me that he is to be 
dismissed because of some act of which you as 
his superior officer highly disapprove. He asks 
me to appeal to you on his behalf because we 
have been acquainted with each other. His fa- 
ther is agent to my uncle Lord Persiflage, and 
we have met at my uncle’s house. I do not dare 
to put this forward as a plea for mercy. But I 
understand that Mr. Crocker is about to be mar- 
ried, almost immediately, and perhaps you will 
feel with me that a period in a man’s life which 
should beyond all others be one of satisfaction, 
of joy, and of perfect contentment, may be re- 
garded with a feeling of merey which would be 
prejudicial if used more generally. 

“Your faithful servant, 
“ HAMPSTEAD,” 


When he wrote those words as to the period 
of joy and satisfaction, his own heart was sore, 
sore, sore almost to breaking. There could nev- 
er be such joy, never be such satisfaction, for him. 





CHAPTER LVIIL 


“DISMISSAL. B. B.” 


By return of post Lord Hampstead received 
the following answer to his letter: 


“My pear Lorp Hampsteap,—Mr. Crocker’s 
case is a very bad one, but the Postmaster-Gener- 
al shall see your appeal, and his lordship will, I 
am sure, sympathize with your humanity—as do 
Ialso. I can not take upon myself to say what 
bis lordship will think it right to do, and it will 
be better, therefore, that you should abstain for 
the present from communicating with Mr. Crocker. 

“T am, 
“Your lordship’s very faithful servant, 
“ Boreas Bopkry.” 


Any excuse was sufficient to our olus to save 
him from the horror of dismissing a man. He 
knew well that Crocker, as a public servant, was 
not worth his salt. Sir Boreas was blessed—or 
cursed—with a conscience, but the stings of his 
conscience, though they were painful, did not 
hurt him so much as those of his feelings. He 
had owned to himself on this occasion that Crock- 
er must go. Crocker was in every way distaste- 
ful to him. He was not only untrustworthy and 
incapable, but audacious also, and occasionally im- 
pudent. He was a clerk of whom he had repeat- 
edly said that it would be much better to pay him 
his salary and let him have perpetual leave of 
absence than keep him even if there were no 
salary to be paid. Now there had come a case 
on which it was agreed by all the office that the 
man must go. Destroy a bundle of official pa- 
pers! Mr. Jerningham had been heard to de- 
clare that the law was in fault in not having pro- 
vided that a man should be at once sent to New- 
gate for doing such a thing. “The stupid old 
fool’s letters weren’t really worth anything,” Sir 
Boreas had said, as though attempting to pal- 
liate the crime. Mr. Jerningham had only shak- 
en his head. What else could he do? It was 
not for him to dispute any matter with Sir Bore- 
as. But to his thinking the old gentleman’s let- 
ters had become precious documents, priceless 
records, as soon as they had once been bound by 
the red tape of the government and enveloped by 
the security of an official pigeon-hole. To stay 
away without leave, to be drunk, to be obstinate- 
ly idle, to be impudent, were great official sing; 
but Mr. Jerningham was used to them, and knew 
that as they had often occurred before, so would 
they re-occur. Clerks are mortal men, and will 
be idle, will be reckless, will sometimes get into 
disreputable rows. A little added severity, Mr. 
Jerningham thought, would improve his branch 
of the department ; but knowing the nature of 





men, the nature especially of Sir Boreas, he could 





make excuses. Here, however, was a case in 
which no superior civil servant could entertain a 
doubt. And yet Sir Boreas palliated even this 
crime! Mr. Jerningham shook his head, and Sir 
Boreas shoved on one side, so as to avoid for a 
day the pain of thinking about them, the new 
bundle of papers which had already formed itself 
on the great Crocker case. If some one would 
tear up that, what a blessing it would be to him! 

In this way there was delay, during which Crock- 
er was not allowed to show his face at the office, 
and during this delay Clara Demijohn became 
quite confirmed in her determination to throw 
over her engagement. Tribbledale with his £120 
would be much better than Crocker with nothing. 
And then it was agreed generally in Paradise Row 
that there was something romantic in Tribble- 
dale’s constancy. Tribbledale was in the Row 
every day—or perhaps rather every night—seeking 
counsel from Mrs. Grimley, and comforting him- 
self with hot gin and water. Mrs. Grimley was 
good-natured, and impartial to both the young 
men. Shé liked customers, and she liked mar- 
riages generally. “If he ain’t got no income, of 
course he’s out of the running,” Mrs. Grimley said 
to Tribbledale, greatly comforting the young man’s 
heart. “You go in and win,” said Mrs. Grimley, 
indicating by that her opinion that the ardent 
suitor would probably be successful if he urged 
his love at the present moment. ‘Strike while 
the iron is hot,” she said, alluding probably to 
the heat to which Clara’s anger would be warmed 
by the feeling that the other lover had lost his 
situation just when he was most bound to be 
careful in maintaining it. 

Tribbledale went in and pleaded his case. It 
is probable that just at this time Clara herself 
was made acquainted with Tribbledale’s frequent 
visits to The Duchess, and though she may not 
have been pleased with the special rendezvous 
selected, she was gratified by the devotion shown. 
When Mrs. Grimley advised Tribbledale to “go 
in and win,” she was perhaps in Clara’s confi- 
dence. When a girl has told all her friends that 
she is going to be married, and has already ex- 
pended a considerable portion of the sum of mon. 
ey allowed for her wedding garments, she can not 
sink back into the simple position of an unen- 
gaged young woman without pangs of conscience 
and qualms of remorse. Paradise Row knew that 
her young man was to be dismissed from his of- 
fice, and condoled with her frequently and most 
unpleasantly. Mrs. Duffer was so unbearable in 
the matter that the two ladies had quarrelled 
dreadfully. Clara from the first moment of her 
engagement with Crocker had been proud of the 
second string to her bow, and now perceived that 
the time had come in which it might be conven- 
iently used. 

It was near eleven when Tribbledale knocked 
at the door of No. 10, but nevertheless Clara was 
up, as was also the servant-girl, who opened the 
door, for the sake of discretion. “Oh, Daniel, 
what hours you do keep!” said Clara, when the 
young gentleman was shown into the parlor. 
“What on earth brings you here at such a time 
as this?” 

Tribbledale was never slow to declare that he 
was brought thither by the overwhelming ardor 
of his passion. His love for Clara was so old a 
story, and had been told so often, that the repeat- 
ing of it required no circumlocution. Had he 
chanced to meet her in the High Street on a 
Sunday morning, he would have begun with it at 
once. “Clara,” he said, “will you have me? I 
know that that other scoundrel is a ruined man.” 

“Oh, Daniel, you shouldn’t hit those as are 
down.” 

“ Hasn’t he been hitting me all the time that I 
was down? Hasn’t he triumphed? Haven't you 
been in his arms ?” 

“Law! no.” 

“ And wasn’t that hitting me when I was down, 
do you think ?” 

“Tt never did you any harm.” 

“Oh, Clara, if you knew the nature of my love, 
you’d understand the harm. Every time he has 
pressed your lips I have heard it, though I was in 
King’s Head Court all the time.” 

“That must be a crammer, Daniel.” : 

“T did: not with the ears of my head, but with 
the fibres of my breast.” 

“Oh!—ah! But, Daniel, you and Sam used to 
be such friends at the first go off.” 

“ Go off of what ?” 

“When he first took to coming afterme. You 
remember the tea party, when Marion Fay was 
here.” 

“T tried it on just then, I did. I thought that 
maybe I might come not to care about it so 
much.” 

“I’m sure you acted it very well.” 

“And I thought that perhaps it might be the 
best way of touching that cold heart of yours.” 

“Cold! I don’t know as my heart is colder 
than anybody else’s heart.” 

“Would that you would make it warm once 
more for me!” 

“ Poor Sam !” said Clara, putting her handker- 
chief up to her eyes. 

“Why is he any poorer than me ? 
At any rate, I was before him.” 

“T don’t know anything about firsts or lasts,” 
said Clara, as the ghosts of various Banquos flit- 
ted before her eyes. 

“ And as for him, what right has he to think 
of any girl? He’s a poor, mean creature, with- 
out the means of getting so much as a bed for a 
wife to lie on. He used to talk so proud of her 
Majesty’s Civil Service. Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service has sent him away packing.” 

“Not yet, Daniel.” 

“They have. I’ve made it my business to find 
out, and Sir Boreas Bodkin has written the order 
to-day. ‘Dismissal. B.B.’ I know those who 
have seen the very words written in the punish- 
ment book of the Post-office.” 

“ Poor Sam !” 

“ Destroying papers of the utmost importance 
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about her Majesty’s mail service! 
was he to expect? And now he’s penniless.” 

“A hundred and twenty isn’t so very much, 
Daniel.” 

“Mr. Fay was saying only the other day that 
if I was married and settled, they'd make it bet- 
ter for me.” 

“You're too fond.of The Duchess, Daniel.” 

“No, Clara, no; I deny that. You ask Mrs. 
Grimley why it is I come to The Duchess so often. 
It isn’t for anything that I take there.” 

“Oh, [didn’t know. Young men when they fre- 
quent those places generally do take something.” 

“Tf I had a little home of my own, with the 
girl I love on the other side of the fire-place, and 
perhaps a baby iti her arms—” - Tribbledale, as 
he said this, looked at her with all his eyes. 

“Laws, Daniel! what things you do say!” 

“I should never go then to any ‘ Duchess,’ 
or any ‘Marquess of Granby,’ or any ‘ Angel.’” 
These were ‘public-houses so named all standing 
thick together in the neighborhood of Paradise 
Row. “I should not want to go anywhere then 
—except where that young woman and that baby 
were to be found.” 

“Daniel, you was always fine at poetry.” 

“Try me if it isn’t real prose. 
the pudding’s in the eating. You come and try.” 
By this time Clara was in his arms, and the re- 
engagement wads as good as made. Crocker was 
no doubt dismissed—or if not dismissed, had 
shown himself to be unworthy. What could be 
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die of her Majesty’s mail papers? And then 
Daniel Tribbledale had exhibited a romantic con- 
stancy which certainly deserved to be rewarded. 
Clara understood that the gin and water had been 
consumed night after night for her sake, And 
there were the lodgings and the clock and the 
harmonium ready for the occasion. “I suppose 
it had better be so, Daniel, as you wish it so 
much.” 

“Wish it! Ihave always wished it. I wouldn’t 
change places now with Mr. Pogson himself.” 

“He married his third wife three years ago!” 

“T mean in regard to the whole box and dice 
of it. I'd rather have my Clara with £120, than 
be Pogson & Littlebird with all the profits.” This 
gratifying assurance was rewarded, and then, con- 
siderably after midnight, the triumphant lover 
took his leave. 

Early on the following afternoon Crocker was 
in Paradise Row. He had been again with Lord 
Hampstead, and had succeeded in worming out 
of the good-natured nobleman something of the 
information contained in the letter from Sir Bo- 
reas, The matter was to be left to the Postmas- 
ter-General, Now there was an idea in the office 
that when a case was left to his lordship, his lord- 
ship never proceeded to extremities, Kings are 
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bound to pardon if they allow themselves to be 
personally concerned as to punishment. There 
was something of the same feeling in regard to 
official discipline. As a fact, the letter from Sir 
Boreas had been altogether false. He had known, 
poor man, that he must at last take the duty of 
deciding upon himself, and had uséd the name of 
the great chief simply as a mode of escape for 
the moment. But Crocker had felt that the mere 
The very delay in- 
dicated pardon. Relying upon these indications, 
he went to Paradise Row, dressed in his best 
frock-coat, with gloves in his hand, to declare to 
his love that the lodgings need not be abandon- 
ed, and that the clock and harmonium might be 
preserved. 

“But you’ve been dismissed,” said Clara. 

“Never! never!” 

“Tt has been written in the book. ‘ Dismissal. 
B. B.! I know the eyes that have seen it.” 

“That’s not the way they do it at all,” said 
Crocker, who was altogether confused. 

“Tt has been written in the book, Sam, and I 
know that they never go back from that.” 

“Who wrote it? Nothing has been written. 
There isn’t a book—not at least like that. Trib- 
bledale has invented it.” 

“Oh, Sam, why did you tear those papers—her 
Majesty’s mail papers? What else was there to 
expect? ‘Dismissal. B.B.’ Why did you do it— 
and you engaged to a young woman? No; don’t 
come nigh to me. How is a young woman to go 
and get herself married. to a young man, and he 
with nothing to support her? It isn’t to be 
thought of. When I heard those words, ‘ Dis- 
missal, B. B.,’ I thought my very heart would 
sink within me.” 

“Tt’s nothing of the kind,” said Crocker. 

“What’s nothing of the kind?” 

“T ain’t dismissed at all.” 

“Oh, Sam, how dare you ?” 

“T tell you I ain’t. He’s written a letter to 
Lord Hampstead, who has always been my friend. 
Hampstead wasn’t going to see me treated after 
that fashion. Hampstead wrote, and then Aolus 
wrote—that’s Sir Boreas—and I’ve seen the letter; 
that is, Hampstead told me what there is in it; 
and I ain’t to be dismissed at all, When I heard 
the good news, the first thing I did was to come 
as fast as my legs would carry me, and tell the 
girl of my heart.” 

Clara did not quite believe him; but then nei- 


|} ther had she quite believed Tribbledale when he 


had announced the dismissal with the terrible cor- 
roboration of the great man’s initials, But the 
crime committed seemed to her to be so great that 
she could not understand that Crocker should be 
allowed to remain after the perpetration of it. 
Crocker’s salary was £150; and balancing the two 
young men together, as she had often done, though 








PATHWAY AND LOOKING INTO THE MAN'S FACE.” 


she liked the poetry of Tribbledale, she did, on the 
whole, prefer the swagger and audacity of Crocker. 
Her Majesty’s Civil Service, too, had its charms for 
her, The Post-office was altogether superior to 
Pogson & Littlebird’s.. Pogson & Littlebird’s 
hours were nine to five, 
service were much more genteel—ten, namely, to 
four. But what might not a man do who had 
shown the nature of his disposition by tearing up 
official papers? And then, though the accidents 
of the occasion had enveloped her in difficulties 
on both sides, it seemed to her that at the present 
moment the lesser difficulties would be encount- 
ered by adhering to Tribbledale. She could ex- 
cuse herself with Crocker. Paradise Row had 
already declared that the match with Crocker 
must be broken off. Crocker had indeed been 
told that the match was to be broken off. When 
Tribbledale had come to her overnight she had 
felt herself to be a free woman. When she had 
given way to the voice of the charmer, when she 
had sunk into his arms, softened by that domestic 
picture which he had painted, no pricks of con- 
science had disturbed her happiness. Whether 
the “ Dismissal. B. B.” had or had not yet been 
written, it was sure to come, She was as free to 
“ wed another” as was Venice when her Doge was 
deposed. She could throw herself back upon the 
iniquity of the torn papers were he to complain. 
But should she now return to her Crocker, how 
could she excuse herself with Tribbledale? “It 
is all over between you and me, Sam,” she said, 
with her handkerchief up to her eyes. 

“ All over! Why should it be all over ?” 

“You was told it was all over.” 

“That was when all the Row said that I was to 
be dismissed, There was something in it then; 
though perhaps a girl might have waited till a 
fellow had got up upon his legs again.” 

“ Waiting ain’t so pleasant, Mr. Crocker, when 
a girl has to look after herself.” 

“ But I ain’t dismissed at all, and there needn’t 
be any waiting. I thought that you would be 
suffering as well as me, and so I came right away 
to you, all at once.” 

“So I have suffered, Sam. 
I have suffered.” 

“ But it Il come all right now?” Clara shook 
her head. ‘ You don’t mean that Tribbledale’s 
been and talked you over already ?” 

“T knew Mr. Tribbledale before ever I saw 
you, Sam.” 

“How often have I heard you call him a poor 
mean skunk ?” 

“ Never, Crocker; never. 
passed my lips.” 

“Something very like it, then.” 

“T may have said he wanted sperrit. I may 
have said so, though I disremember it, But if I 
did, what of that ?” 


No one knows what 


Such a word never 


Those of her Majesty's | 





| 








| ness had been brought. 


“ You despised him.” 

“No, Crocker. What I despise is a man as 
goes and tears up her Majesty's mail papers. 
Tribbledale never tore up anything at Pogson & 
Littlebird’s except what was to be tore. Trib- 
bledale was never turned out for nigh a fortnight, 
so that he couldn’t go and show his face in 
King’s Head Court. Tribbledale never made his- 
self hated by everybody.” That unknown abom- 
inable word which Crocker had put into her 
mouth had roused all the woman within her, so 
that she was enabled to fight her battle with a 
courage which would not have come to her aid 
had he been more prudent. 

“Who hates me?” 

“Mr, Jerningham does, and Roden, and Sir Bo- 
reas, and Bobbin.” She had learned all their 
names. ‘ How can they help hating a man that 
tears up the mail papers! And I hate you.” 

“ Clara !” 

“TIT do. What business had you to say I used 
that nasty word? I never do use them words, 
I wouldn’t even so much as look at a man who'd 
demean himself to put such words. as them into 
my mouth. So I tell you what it is, Mr. Crocker ; 
you may just go away. I am going to become 
Daniel, Tribbledale’s wife, and it isn’t becoming 
in you to stand here talking to a young woman 
that is engaged to another young man,” 

“ And is this to be the end of it ?” 

“Tf you please, Mr. Crocker,” 

“Well!” 

“Tf ever you feel inclined to speak your mind 
to another young woman, and you carry it as far 
as we did, and you wishes to hold on to her, don’t 
you go and tear her Majesty’s mail papers. And 
when she tells you a bit of her mind, as I did 
just now, don’t you go and put nasty words into 
her mouth. Now, if you please, you may just as 
well send over that clock and that harmonium 
to Daniel Tribbledale, Esq., King’s Head Court, 
Great Broad Street.” So saying, she left him, 
and congratulated herself on having terminated 
the interview without much unpleasantness, 

Crocker, as he shook the dust off his feet upon 
leaving Paradise Row, began to ask himself wheth- 
er he might not, upon the whole, congratulate 
himself as to the end to which that piece of busi- 
When he had first re- 
solved to offer his hand to the young lady, he had 
certainly imagined that that hand would not be 
empty. Clara was no doubt “a fine girl,” but 
not quite so young as she was once. And she 
had a temper of her own. Matrimony, too, was 
often followed by many troubles. Paradise Row 
would no doubt utter jeers, but he need not go 
there to hear them. He was not quite sure but 
that the tearing of the papers would in the long- 
run be beneficial to him. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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“THE MESSENGERS COMING TO JOB.” 


Burpenep with tales of disaster, Who could outnumber his camels, That, how the bands of Chaldea Av, sudden an 
Pale as the minions of fa Or muster his flocks in the fold? Smote like the scourges of God, } The arrows 
Driven by thunder and whirlwind, Peerless and just and glad-hearted, And these, of the fire from heaven |} And yet in our sun 
Headlong they fall at his gate. Lo! as he sits at the feast, That scorched them where fearless they trod. We sit in our ea 
Each with his cry of misfortune, Far in the dawn of world-story, Though the: robber have stolen the camels, And the messengers ¢ lo ie threshold, 
Each with his horror of woe; Greatest of men in the East, The lightning have stricken the sheep, And bring us s 
And alas for the pomp that is blighted! Fiercely a desert sirocco For these nor in ashes nor sackcloth He rent from his 
Alas for the beauty laid low! Blots out the face of his day— The patriarch mourning will weep. | He shaved the d 
Never was prince in the purple All that he hath in a moment But that wind from the wilderness ecruel— | And out of an anguish of silence 
Richer than this man at morn; Sweeps from the Emir away. Oh, the sons and the daughters were fair! He broke in a passion of prayer 
Never at evening was pauper Scarce can his ear understand them, And the young men are slain, and what plummet | All the fright and the fury we 
Mark for such pointings of scorn. Mocking they seem as they shriek, Shall sound the sea-waves of despair ? | The bitterest cup had been y 
Lord of an army of vassals, This, how the Sabeans descended, Sudden and swift and relentless, And childless and beggared and k : 
Owner of pastures untold, Murder and vengeance to wreak, } They hurried with tidings of ill; | He called on the name of the Lord 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NECESSITY. 
’ Dr. C. O. Fires, Portland, Me., says: “Of all the 
samples of medicine sent me during the past dozen 
years, it is the only one I have ever found which has 
yecome a necessity in my own household.”—[{Adv.} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perris, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perris, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low test, short weight, alam or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


STATEN aaa 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH |} 1199 Broadway, 4 29th St., N. Y. 

279 Fulton St., Broo! 

47 North Kighth St., ait hiladelphia. 
OFFICES } 110 West Baltimore ‘St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dreases, Cloaks, Robes, 4-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Cartains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
akili and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


ZEEE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
Non-Explosive 


_ Roar Baxine Powprr Co. 














The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze Inside 
he Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sin Hum- 
pury Davy Safety Lamp, for use 
in mines, snus making it Abso- 
lutely Non-Explosive. 


Our 1882 Stove has improved 
Baxe Oven, Stoan’s Hincep 
Cuyry Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. iD 
FOR CATALOG 


If YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
Exeur Wonpers or THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 
The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 
45 Summer 8t., Boston. 100 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 
9% Lake 8t., Chicago. 7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation, 

bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paria, 

Sold by all Chemists 

Pea ne Druggists. 
os MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, New York. 

v 
= THE UNIVERSAL BATH, ‘ —, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
75 cents the box. 
NEW. YORK SHOPPING 
Many long in use. Old Baths renewed. 
Bind for Greta E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, = 


Sole Proprietor, 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 


Pharmacien de 1"¢ C — 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
BE TTy’s Quoane, 3 ween » ee. Heo! $125 up. up. 

ttory running day and night. 
EEA Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, X. J. 








de la Faculté de Pa 
ment. Establiehed 1874. For circular. address 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XV., NO. 3i. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥ BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 





| ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. 


Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


Physicians recommend them on account of their cn- 
— a eg They _—— ot "Debiity, Te remedy 
‘or §i ervousness, Gen: Indigesti: 
Seeuiiaealt Paralysis, their effect being Subilseetin’ 
tothe wearer. Price (according to thenumberofinsu- 
lated plates) $3 & $12 each; abdominal, $15 each, Send 
for descriptivecircular. For sale by leading retailers. 





SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced 

Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO 

196 Broadway, New York City. 
NCY ADVERTISING CARDS 

For C Fa Albums. ‘Two handsome new style sets (10 

cards) sent for 6c.; 5 sets 15c. New catalogue in- 

closed. G. | P. . BROWN, Beverly, 


40) 


reons. 
PANY, 
Cc atalogue free, 





Senne i Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS. | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful sophention of the fine properties 
of well -select Cocoa, ps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bevera 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that r 
constitution may be gradually built up. until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling ‘water or milk, Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and 1b.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


=““WAVES” 


Pane remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 
‘adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and 
cided improved appearance 
F given to ag wearer. An abso- 

who have 


















feature, 
» Wig-like appearance, 
waves —_ gp s—while 


ruin 

who values her 
her friends. 
Gray, extra) aio the on 
oven = rer thee goed be fo 
clalty. e . 

at my fieadquarters 32 SE ¥. oth s it 2 Piace, 
107 State 3 ‘emp! pS. . 
Boston. Send ‘for illustrated Catalogue. ri 8 se 

& O. D., with privilege of examination. 


Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
| able for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address C, 
| GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


Tuberous-Rooted Plants, 


Many of the most beautiful 
flowering and ornamental-leaved 
baie are grown from these 

: a lbs, the finest are cacn, pozen. 


ay 






















' a Dreer'a 
for cultivation, mailed free. 

A. DREER, Tia Chestet Be Philadelphia, 

i ears T. G. FARNHAM, 

i 52 West 14th Street, New York. 

STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 

| All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


It itt yeem es 








OUGH ON RATS,”°—Ask Druggists for oe Ya 
Hy clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Bed-Bugs. 





















| PRICE, 
$! 50 For sale by all dealers inthe U.S. Sent by mail, 
WU: 


0 oO o O—! |: —0—:—o—!—o— !—- 


| BEAUTIFUL L WOMEN | iN | 


-ARE MORE rt» Sas laa ant AS SUCH BY AN ELEGANT 
‘FIGURE THAN A PRETTY FACE, AND MANY LADIES BY USING 


AN ILL SHAPED CORSET DESTROY THE SYMMETRY OF THEIR 


‘OTHERWISE SHAPELY FIGURE, ALL LADIES WHO HAVE ANY 


REGARD FOR THEIR PERSONAL APPEARANCE WILL 


WEAR THE 


DOUSLE HIP PERFECT FITTING 


WOVEN CORSET. 


a 
This being a woven corset, 
made in one piece, containing 
// 100 Bones woven diagonally in 
the body of the corset, retains its 
// shape under all circumstan- 
‘i ces, at the same time yielding to all the 
motions f the wearer. This is the only cor- 
set manufactured that can make good this claim. 
itis a new invention of 

~ THE NOVELTY CORSET WORKS, N. Y. 

who are its sole manufacturers, 
EVERY LADY WHO HAS EVER WORN 
* ONE, OR DESIRES A SHAPELY FIGURE, 
‘WILL ASK FOR AND 
Insist upon having the 


DOUBLE HIP FITTING 
WOVEN CORSET. 


post-paid, on receipt of price, 








Description of this Cut, with 


Florence, Mass. 
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over 50 other valuable illustra- />——_ 
ted rules ove using FLORENCE /@ bg ° ig as 
KNITTING SILK,sent on receipt = 
of 3-cent stamp. oil 

= 
Nanotuck Silk Co., = 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the a beautiful transpar- 
2 It is ae by payetclane. Price, $1 


and SI per box FACE POWDERS, 50c. 


» oOMPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
80 Mehly Ss — unsurpassed. Price, $2, 





Complete. Beware of imita’ 
Indelible SAFFOLINE Lie end FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per 


ttle. 
F. F. Mareeli'e ! ‘ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
elashes Hy brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. © leaden hue or reddish ‘tint. $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such, 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


Unequalled for convenience and 
comfort, improving the looks of 
i’ " young and old charmingly. 


L, Shaw's Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) ; 

made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the head 

without a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Illustrated price-list free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, 

privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th en New York. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 
Artistic Garpetings 


NOVELTIES IN 
AXMINSTER, 
WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, 
And TAPESTRY. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Oriental Rags a Embroideries, 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 





C.0.D., with 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


se ORR oe 


bloom delivered safely, 
vari 








HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
No. 62 Cliff Street, New York, who will conduct it 
upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 
given away. 
In order to intro- 


AT Tastramental Gels 





usic is 35 cents piece ; at that pri 
pieces would cost ‘I. The high cost of 

Music is due to the few preces sold and the large 

to dealers, This opportunity will not occur again. 

Jones & Co., Box oston, 


‘SUPERFLUOUS. HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only —igies 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without, injuring the Skin. dies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N, Y. 








Mor NEW PACK FOR 1882. 
50 ALL Chromo Ca’ Extra 
tock | Artistic designs of Swiss mm Mon 


Gold and 








S 
me 


pald we Ac on a atif iT for clubs. Particulars with 
or a x iven v- 


“ BABIES”: Send two 8c. stamps for cute 
set of imported 

WHITING, 50 an St., . » 4 

ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 

three-cent stamp, A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 
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H Alley & 5 
Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
WHITE GOODS 


LAGE CURTAINS. 


NEW AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT LACE 
CURTAIN NETS, 10c., l5c., 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., 40c., 
50ec., 60c. up. : 

ANTIQUE, NOTTINGHAM, AND GUIPURE EF- 
FECTS IN LACE CURTAINS AT $1.25, $1.75, $2, 
$2.25, $2.50, $3, $4, $5, $6 UP TO FINEST. 


LACE BED SPREADS, WITH SHAMS TO MATCH, 
AT $8.00, $8.50, $4.50, $5.50, to $15 the set. 

LACE PILLOW SHAMS AT 385c., 40c., 45¢., 50c. 
UP THE PAIR. 

LACE LAMBREQUINS, 42c., 55c., 65c., T5c., $1 up. 

LACE TABLE-COVERS AT $1.50 AND $2 EACH. 

COTTAGE SWISS, 9c., 10c., 12c., 
2c. PER YARD. 

DOTTED SWISS, 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c. PER YARD. 

LACE AND SATIN-STRIPED PIQUES, Tc., § 
9c., 10¢., 15c., 20c., 23c., 25c. PER YARD. 

NAINSOOKS, CHECKS, AND CROSSBARS, 12c., 
15c., 20c., 28¢., 25c. PER YARD. 

VICTORIA LAWNS, FROM 18c. TO 40c. PER 
YARD. 


15c., 20c., 28¢., 





Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 

IS WHAT EVERY OUT-OF-TOWN FAMILY 
SHOULD BE IN POSSESSION OF, WITH IT AT 
HAND, THE QUESTION OF WHAT TO WEAR, 
AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT, IS ANSWERED. FAST 
MAILS AND CHEAP EXPRESSAGE MAKE IT 
PRACTICABLE TO TRADE DIRECT WITH NEW 
YORK AND ENJOY SAME ADVANTAGE AS NEW 
YORK RESIDENTS DO. SINGLE COPIES, 15e., 
or 50e, per annum. 





We issue a Free Catalogue, which we 
send to any address on application. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS., 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
59, 61, and 63 Orchar d St. 


‘BLACK SILKS. 


‘ anat ae SEL LING THIS WEEK A TWO DOL- 
LYONS on GROS GRAIN SILK 
At $1.50. 

WE ARE SELLING THIS WEEK A DOLLAR 
AND SEVENTY-FIVE CENT QUALITY 
LYONS BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK 
At $1.25. 
WE ARE SELLING : HIS WEEK A DOLLAR 
AND A HALF QUALIT 
BLACK SATIN ae EILLEUX 
At $1.00. 
WE ARE SELLING THIS WEEK A TWO DOL- 
LAR QUALITY 
BLACK SATIN RHADAMES 
At $1.50. 
The above are genuine Bona Fide 
cannot be duplicated at any such prices. 








Bargains, and 


Illustrated Catalogue, with cuts and descriptions of 
the mewest and most fashionable goods, 
samples, and information free upon application. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th t 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpsons 


SPRING and SUMMER 
Catalogue of Fashions 


AND 


GENERAL DRY GOODS PRICE-LIST 
IS NOW READY, 


AND WILL BE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue 20th St. Wi YZ; 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


and 








Established 1840. 


JONES, 


Sth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 
“SPECIALTY.” 


Child’s Nainsook Dress, handsomely trimmed with 
Embroidery, at 40 cents; worth 75 cents. 





Lace Cap, trimmed with Ribbon, &c., $1.25. 





; OUR 
Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underelothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d S&t., 


NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


Are offering their entire 





stock of Paris 
Suits and those of their own manufacture, 
consisting of Reception, Dinner, and Even- 
ing Dresses, Mantles, Wraps, Paletots, Ul- 
sters, &c,, &c., at a large reduction from 
former prices. 


Broadway, corner {9th St 





3 Most Beautiful Advertising Cards ever seen, given 
with a copy of None Such Baking Powder Recipe 
Book, for 25¢e. in stamps. (In using other baking pow- 
der with these recipes take 44 or 44 more powder than 
the recipe calls for.) Gro. C. Hanrorp, Syracuse, N. Y. 
94 (half each), name on,10e. 14 packs, $1.00. $50 
given to best Agent. Full particulars with first 
order, National Cann Works, New Haven, Conn. 


$66 
| 


STEEL PLATE AND PEARL CHROMO CARDS 





a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hau.err & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 





Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in ea pe equal to an ngraved Card, 2% cts., 
postpaid. ako. 1. REED & CO., Nas Nassau, N. Y. 





P.S.—W Wholesale Department second and third floors. 

$30! Per. Week can be made in any locality. 
Something entirely new for agents. $5 out t 

fre. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Rats, Cats, Mi ROACHES, | leared out b; 
a ce, An es, Insects, clea out by 
druggists, 


“ROUGH ON RATS.” 15c., 





GEORGE KEYES’ SON & C0, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


PARASOLS. 


WE HAVE OPENED ONE OF THE FINEST 
STOCKS OF PARASOLS EVER OFFERED. 

EVERYTHING IS FRESH and the STYLES 
VARIED. 

THE PRICES WILL BE FOUND REA- 
SONABLE, 


Send for our Descriptive | 


Catalogue. 


LADIES UNDERWEAR. 


WE ARE SHOWING VERY HANDSOME 
STYLES AT LOW PRICES. 
OUR ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR CHIL- 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


DREN’S AND INFANTS’ WEAR IS EX- | 
CELLENT. 
DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS OF | 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

WE GUARANTEE OUR RIBBONS TO 
BE 20 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN 
ELSEWHERE. 





Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
call attention to their Black 
Goods Department, in 
which all varieties of 
Mourning Goods may be 
found, 

This season they have a 
richer stock of All-Silk, and 
Silk and Wool Grenadines 
than ever before presented. 

Their new fabrics of va- 
rious kinds in embroidered 
and woven designs are very 
desirable and attractive. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO 
Broadway, cor. 11th St, 








BOYS’, GIRLS’, and BABIES’ CLOTH- 
ING A SPECIALTY. EVERYTHING 
for children’s wear for all ages up to 16 years. BES'T 

STYLES, fES' CES. 

With the present facilities for se nding goods by mail 
and express, our customers residing out of the city 
can readily avail themselves of the adv antages afforded 
by our establishment. Catalogues free. 


BEST & CO., sei toa soen Sie, 8. 


aa” Will remove this month to No. 60 West 23d St. 


[RY 0005 


BY MATII:! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 

Dress Goods, Silks, Sh awis, Pe ae osiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, L Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPAIA, PA. 




















A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. C eatly 
Outfits free. A Address True & Co. Augusta, Maine. 


$12. 


OPIUM 
§ 


and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1000 patients cured 
in all parts. Dr, Marsh, uincy, Mich. 








Chromo, Motto, Hand. d& Bouquet Cards,with name, 10c. 
Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 


QEAMPING PATTERNS— M’f’g. Send for 
\? Circulars. A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., ; & F 


. to $20 
$14 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





per week to Agents, male or female. Splendid 
chance. Address Garside & Co,, 201 B’way, N.Y. 


| 
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~ HARPER 4 BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrreep 
Barnov. Illustrated with 126 Drawings by Mm. 
Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Je 2an- Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and : eat number of Drawings by 






Victor Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 

the French by Eien E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Il. 

BENTLEY. By R.C. Jess. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Latest Volume issued in the “ English Men of 
Letters.” 

Ill. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF TWO GENTLE- 
MEN OF VERONA. Edited, with Notes, by Witt- 
1AM J. Rourer, A.M., formerly Head Master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. With Eugravings. 
16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 


Uniform with Rolfe’s English € —* The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL — Richard I. — Rie na! III.—Mace- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 


—As You Like It.—Hamlet. 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet. 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King Johu.—Henry 
V. Part I.—Heury IV. Part Il.—King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus. —The Comedy of Errora.— 
Cymbeline.—Antony and Cleopatra.—Measure for 
Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor.—Love’s La- 
bour 's Lost.—T wo Gentlemen of Verona.—Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 56 cents per volume; Pa- 
per, 40 cents per volume, 

lV. 

A History of the First Forty 
1795-1835. By James Antuony 
Froupr, M.A., Editor of ** Reminiscences by Thom- 
as Carlyle.” With Portraits and Illustrations, 
2 vols. in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 
15 cents each. 


Much Ado About 
Othello.—T welfth 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Years of his Life, 


% 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock-Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 

vi. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuaniurs Duke 
Yoner, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern trae 
Queen’s Colleg re, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 7 


Vil. 
By the Anthor of “John Hali- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 


PLAIN-SPEAKING. 
fax, Gentleman.” 
15 cents. 


ViNt. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jacon Annorr. A 
Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the Author 
by one of his Sons. Illustrated by a Steel-Plate 
Portrait of the Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


ES 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Why Fran Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By Anruony TroLtiore, 10 cents, 


The Queen of Bohemia. By Josrrn Harron. 15 cts. 


Doctor L’Estrange. By Annette Lysrer. 20 cents. 


Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Crow Hay. 15 cents. 


For Cash Only. By James Payn. 20 cents. 


Exchange By M. Beruam-Epwarps. 


15 cents. 


No Robbery. 


The Fixed Period. By Antuony Trotiorpr. 15 cents, 


Prudence. By Mrs. Joun Litire. Illustrated. 90 cta. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 
20 cents. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents. 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E.D.Grrarp, 20 cents. 


Love the Debt. By Bast. 20 cents. 
and Other Stories. 
15 cents. 


Among the Ruins, 


By Mary 
Cro. Hay. 


2 Harrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


t2@™ Harrer’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanvps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS: 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINGE.......cccccccscoccseces $4 00 
BERR WIE oin.c'ss ccccccccscccenesees 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR. Gh ondnsaceneaessacs ay te 
The THREE above publications.............. 10 00 
Any TWO above Bamed «2... ccescccces' ccceges 7 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 @ 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f -0r0000-"* dad 
ee tad ak Se pps LIBRARY 
One Year (52 Numbers)... ..10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrce & Brorurns, 


LIBRARY: a 





a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 


*“*What made the mule 





A Lanpsoarr painter is 
poy a sketch of a pea- 
sant’s house—usual bit of 
tree, and old roof sunk in a 
little. The peasant comes 
to look over the artist’s 
shoulder. 

“You are getting along 
very well,” hesays; “that's 


my house to the life. 
There's the big stone 
chimney—I'd know it any- 
where.” 
Artist continues his la- 
rs. 


Peasant. “Oh, I say, if 
I were you I wouldn't put 
in the other chimney. It 
isn’t worth the’ trouble. 
It smokes abominably.” 
> 
“Why does a donkey 
eat thistles?” asked a 
teacher of one of the 
largest boys in the class. 
“Because he is a don- 
key, I reckon,” was the 
prompt reply. 
enactthesalpemenme 
An old man who had 
been badly hurt in a rail- 
road collision, being ad- 
Vised to sue the company 
fordamages, said: “ Wa'al, 
no; not for damages. : I've 
had enough of them. But 
Til just sue ’em for re- 
pairs.” 
——~>—— 





Car wheels, pails, wash- 
bowls, and even bricks are 
made of paper. Now wh 
don’t some one go to work 
and make leather out of 
boarding-house pie crust? 
It wouldn't require a par- 
ticle of tanning. 

i Pa 

“What pretty children, 
and how much they look 
alike!” says C , during 
a first visit at a friend’s 
house. 

“They are twins,” his 
friend explains. 

“What! both of’ em?” 
exclaims C——, greatly in- 
terested. 

—_—————— 

Conripentiat.—A__lec- 
turer is telling “‘How we 
Hear.” It is easily told. 
Somebody tells a friend 
of ours, and tells him not 
to tell; that’s the way we 
hear. 

The well-known Henry 
Erskine once met an ac- 
quaintance, a_ barrister, 
who dealt in hard words 
and circumlocutious sen- 
tences. Perceiving that 
his ankles were tied up 





1. Ir Keeps THE YounG GENTLEMAN'S 
HANDS OUT OF HIS PocKkETs. 


5. Saves nis KNE&Es. 6. 


2. Conceats any Excess or Emorion. 





8. Coots A Feverep Brow. 






BRINGS HER TO. 


4. SERVICEABLE IN THE 
Supper-Room. 


7. CRUSHED AGAIN. 


| kick you?”,they asked of 
.the gentleman who had 
been sent flying through 
the roof of a barn. And 
he answered: “Do you 
think I was fool enough 
to go back and ask him ?” 
> 


A bevy of little children 
were telling their father 
what they. got at school. 
The eldest,” ‘* Reading, 
spelling, and definitions.” 
3 “And what do you get, 
my little one?”, said the 
father to a rosy-cheeked 
little fellow, who was at 
that time slyly driving a 
tenpenny nail into the 
door panel. 

“Me? Oh,Igetsreadin’, 
spellin’, and spankin’s.” 

—_——_>— 


During the late war, a 
man named West, in a 
small gathering of friends, 
was urging -upon their 
minds the importance of 
enlisting. “Go, my brave 
friends,” said he; “fight 
for your country, die for 
it if it be necessary, for it 
is sweet to die for your 
native land.” 

* But,” said one, “if it 
is sweet to die for one’s 
1 a be country, why don’t you 
xo 2” 

This was a poser, and 
for a moment Siecoucert- 
ed him; but rallying, he 

declared that he, as an in- 
dividual, was not fond of 
\ sweet things. 
| onnnhensbaiiiiwaneers 

Letter from well-beloved 

oung French lady to her 
over: “ Finally, my own- 
est own, understand that I 
love you more for your de- 
fects than your moral qual- 
ities, and thus judge of the 
boundlessness of my love 
for you!” 

—_—_—»—————_. 

Not long since a family 
moved into a village out 
West. After a week or 
so a friend of the family 
called on them and asked 
how they liked the local- 
ity. 

“+ Pretty well.” 
Vy ** Have you called on any 
of the neighbors yet ?” 

“No; but I’m going to, 
3 if there’s any more of my 
> fire-wood missing.” 

‘ —_— 

Greeman Frienp. “ De 
bicture you haf bainted is 
most putifal; dere is onl 
von vord in de English 
lanckguidge vich describes 
it—and I haf vorgotten it.” 


ere NC 








with a silk handkerchict, 
Erskine asked the cause. 

“Why, my dear sir,” an- 
swered the wordy lawyer, 
“1 whs taking a romantic 
ramble in my brother’s grounds, when coming to a 

te, I had to climb over it, by which I came in con- 
act with the first bar, and have grazed the epidermis 
of the skin, the accident being attended with a slight 
extravasation of blood.” 

“You may thank your lucky stars,” replied Erskine, 
“that your brother's ‘gate’ was not so lofty as your 
‘style,’ or you must have broken your neck.” 


—_——_o_—— 


Principal Lee, of Edinburgh University, was fre- 
quently complaining of his health, and seeméd to take 
a pleasure in expatiating on his ailments. He was met 
one morning by Professor Robertson, who expressed 
a hope that he was well. 

“Par from well,” said the principal; “I've had no 

for a fortnight.” 

“Then, principal,” replied the professor, “ you're 
getting better; when we last met, you had not slept for 
six weeks.” 

An up-country man bought a Roman candle, and 
lighted it to go to bed by. He says he’ll bet he'll 
thrash the man that loaded it, if he can find him out. 


| 


SOME OF THE 


“Why, Mr. B 





,” said a tall youth to a little per- 


| sonage who was in company with half a dozen buge 














men, “I protest you are so very email I did not see you 
before.” 

“Very likely,” replied the little gentleman; “I am 
like a silver sixpence among six copper pennies—not 
easily perceived, but worth the whole of them.” 

a an 


A method has been discovered recently by which 
good walking shoes can be made from leather. This 
will have a tendency to relieve the great strain on the 
pasteboard market. 

——~——_—_— 


When little Minnie was three years old she asked for 
some water one night. When it was brought she said: 
** Papa, can’t you get me some fresh water? This isa 
little withered.” po eee ae 


John Bruce, Sir Walter Scott’s Highland piper at 
Abbotsford, prescribed as a remedy for cramp twelve 
stones taken from twelve south-running streams, on 
which the patient was to sleep. Scott told the piper 
that the recipe was a good one, but, in order to make 
it infallible, the stones 
must be wrapped in the 
petticoats of a. widow 


course, being hagpeless, 
the piper abandoned the 
idea of such an impos- 
sible charm. 


USE 


who wished never to | 
marry again. This; of | 


S OF A CRUSH HAT. 


An absent-minded New-Yorker had been so much in 
the habit of sending his children to their mother when 
they preferred any request that the children after a time 
took to going directly to her, as to head-quarters. One 
day the elder son, aged six, wanted to look at a “ pic- 
tare-book” belonging to his father, and asked permis- 
sion of his mother. She replied, “‘Go and ask your 
father.” 

“Why,” said the boy, in astonishment, “is he the 
boss now ?” ° 

Masten Tommy (he had been very naughty, and was 
now amusing himself with his Scripture prints). 
* Here’s Daniel in the lions’ den!” ‘ 

AMMA (incautiously). “* Ah! What was he cast in 
the lions’ den for?” 

aster Tommy (with triumph). “’Cause he was 
good.” 
Hien Art—Building castles in the air, 


> 


Juvae (severely). ‘‘ How do you know the defendant 
is a married man? Were you ever at his house ?” 

**No, sir.” 

“Do you know him personally ?” 

No, sir.” 

“Did anybody ever tell you they were married 2?” 

“No, sir; but-when I see a man and woman come 
| to the same church regularly for three years, occupy 
| the same pew, and have a hymn-book apiece to sing 

out of, I don’t want to see no marriage certificate, 

can swear to their relation all the time.” 








a 

A youth of Hibernian 
extraction, in chopping 
wood with a hatchet, the 
other day, was so unfor- 
tunate as to graze the 
thumb of his left hand, with which he was steadying 
the piece of wood he was splitting. Ruefully gazing 
at the injured member, he remarked : ** Begorra, it was 
a good thing I did not have hold of the andle with 
both hands, or I’d have cut it off, sure !” 

——————— 

An orator saying that he had a very mixed audience, 
was asked how it happened. ‘sOh,” said he, “I stirred 
it up so with my eloquence.” 


It was a clever girl who, when her lover, who was 
too bashful to “speak out,” asked her what he should 
do, replied, “‘ Do write, and fear not.” 

cinanapndijeonaaynes 

A little girl, on being told that an older sister was 
only a half-sister, mournfully asked, ‘‘ When will she 
be my whole sister?” 


+> 

Woman's Question.—At twenty who, at thirty what, 
at forty where, is he ? 

———_ >. 

In a certain Sunday-school in the backwoods’ of 
Pennsylvania the lesson for the day was that describ- 
ing the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. 
The superintendent, as is usual, began asking ques- 
tions relating to it, and, among others, propounded 
the following: 

“What ne to the Egyptians when they at- 
tempted to follow the Israelites into the Red Sea?” 


There was a short pause, when a little fellow of five 
or six summers triumphantly exclaimed, “ They stuck 
in the mud!” 














IN VINO (ET CETERA) VERITAS. 


You SEM TO BE OUT OF SORTS.” 
“ Swappr’s BEEN HERE. I BEGGED HIM TO GIVE ME HIs CANDID OPINION ABOUT 


“What's ur, Otp Man? 


He piv.” 


my Pictures. 
“An, It DIFFERS FROM YOURS. 


1 sun. 


Now wen I WANT A FELLOW'S 


\. ~ = o 
SS 














Canpip Ormiton Asour 4f¥ Picrures, 1 ask Him TO DINNER, GIVE HIM A FiRST- 


RATE Bo 


Amer, a Cup or A 1 Corres, a Grass of OLp CoGNAC, AND 
THE pest CIGAR MONEY CAN BUY, AND THEN I snow nim my Pictures, anp I 
ALWAYS FIND THAT HIs Canpip Opinion COINCIDES WITH MY OWN,” 


MY EGG TOO FULL 


NEW-LAID AND RUNNING 
HESTER (who  coenetened to have her eggs well boiled). “Ou, AUNTIE! nERE’S YOUR DREADFUL Cook's BEEN AND FILLED 


OVER. 














